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(cP About as much matter as would fill two sheets has 
been prepared for the present one—of course, many ar- 
ticles have been postponed. Among them isa free and 
broad review of the principles of the message of the 
president of the United States, in which he rejected 
the Maysville road bill, and notices of varisus proceed- 
ings connected with it; also a long, and, as we think, 
interesting article on rail roads, steam and steam car- 
riages—being a collection of facts which have cost us 
much application and (ime, adapted to general intorma- 
tion. The latter was w~itten in reply to certain queries 
propounded by the editor of the ‘Richmond Enquirer” 
in a good spirit which we are always happy to recipro- 
cate, and, indeed wish to maintain with all men— 
though, when placed on the defensive, the Spartan poli- 
cy of halting at the boundary of our own territory, Is 
not always observed—as will be seen by the essay in 
the present number headed ‘‘Southern views”—Iin 
which we have carried “the war into the enemy’s 
camp;”’ and we will do it—to the utmost extent that an 
industry which never tires, a zeal that has no bounds 
save in the full accomplishment of its purposes, will 
enable us to go, the state of our health permitting. We 
have suffered the persecution for opinion’s sake—held 
orthodox before the revolution, and ever since, until late 
workings of political parties—and the whole of our “in- 
ner man” is filled witha spirit of resistance. 





SC The editor is collecting materials for a history 
of the IRON MANUFACTURE in the United States, and 
facts belonging to its early condition (even before the 
revolution) and its present state, are respectfully soli- 
cited, and in regard to all its branches, great or small— 
price and quantity, at various times, capital employed, 
and workmen and their families subsisted; references to 
the early proceedings of the British government to pre- 
vent the establishment of this manulacture—which her 
sagacious ministers well knew was ‘first in war and 
first in peace,” are specially solicited. We desire to 
have the facts before the Ist of June—and if every indi- 
vidual who is interested will contribute his **mite,” a 
body of information may be collected that will surprise 
the best informed among us. 

It is not required that gentlemen should take much 
trouble in arranging the facts; the editor will cheerfully 
incur the labor of that. And, as he thinks it important 
that such a history should be prepared, he will thank 
all the friends of the ‘*American system” with whom 
he exchanges, to give one insertion of this notice, 





Mr. Incuam. Having mentioned, as an article of 
news, the reports concerning the retirement of the se- 
cretary of the treasury, it is proper to observe the 
Washington Globe says, that “not the slightest indica- 
tion” has been given at Washington, ‘‘authorising the 
belief that such a thing was in contemplation.” 

The “Richmond Enquirer”? knows nothing about the 
matter, but trusts that Mr. Ingham “will neither be re- 
moved nor retire, without good cause, independently of 
all party considerations.” 

But the “New York Standard” says—‘*We have lit- 
ile doubt that Mr. Ingham will resign as secretary of 
the treasury, and be succeeded by the honorable Louis 
McLane, new minister to England.” 

EC I'he same New York paper has the following 
awiul lines! —they are thought to relate to Noah, “judge 
of Israel,” surveyor of the port of New York, and edi- 
tor of the Courier! 

“It is whispered, that at least ove important U. S. 
officer in this city, will shortly have leave to retire. 





Com. Barnprivce, because of his removal from the 
command of the navy yard at Philadelphia, was compli- 
mented by a public dinner in that city on Thursday last. 
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No particulars have yet reached us. He is superceded 
by com. Barron, instead of Warrington, as hitherto stat- 
ed; the latter takes Barron’s place at Norfolk. 

Jupce McLean. A public dintier was tendered judge 
McLean, by a number of citizens of Philadelphia, on the 


11th inst. whieh, in a long and handsome letter, he de- 
clined on account of his official duties, 


Mr. Ranpoten. Error corrected! We stated in 
our last that the Richmond Enquirer said, “Mr. Ran- 
dolph would return to Russia in June.” But Mr. Rit- 
chie only ‘‘understands that Mr. Randolph expects to 


~~ out tor St. Petersburg, on, or before, the month of 
une. 


JUDGES AT THE Potts! There has just been a most 
ardent contest for charter officers of the city of New 
York. Old Tammany grasped his tomahawk and mount- 
ed his war-horse, with a great shew of fight. The re- 
sult is not yet known—but such was the excitement, 
that a greater number of votes have probably been taker 
than ever before was polled in that city. 

Much was done in the different wards to keep *the 
party” together. The ‘‘Standard” of the 13th inst. had 
thirteen and an half of its heavy columns devoted to ac- 
counts of ward meetings, lists of committees of vigi- 
lance, and other results of regular electioneering! At 
the head of one of these committees of vigilance, the 
‘‘Evening Journal” says that the names of judges Oakley 
and Jrwin are plaeed, Judge Oakley is on the bench of 
the “superior coart of the city of New York”—we do 
not know the particular place which judge Irwin fills. 
Surely, it was not expected that these gentlemen would 
scour the ward, and attend at the polls to hand out 
tickets, and take a part in the petty eontests incident to 
a *‘committee man!” But we wonder at the confidence 
displayed in such a use of their names, Our daatine 
are hot enough in Baltimore and other parts of Mary- 
oe but neither party would dare a proceeding like 
this. 


oe e 
A “BATTLE crx.” The following line, which is the 
motto of the “Burlington, (Vermont)~ Free Press,” 


seems about to be adopted as the battle ery of the op~ 
ponents of the present administration: 


“Not the glory of Cesar, but the welfare ef Rome,” 

PurtapEtruta, The late meeting in thie city har 
caused a call of one of the citizens of the third con- 
gressional district, (now represented by eol. Wat- 
mough), to be held at the Commissioners Hall, in the 
Northern Liberties, on Monday next, to appoint a dele- 
gate to -— national convention” to be held at 
Baltimore, in December next, to adopt measures oppos- 
ed to the re-election of president Jackson. 

Names were also gathering to a paper for a ‘Jackson 
town meeting”’ at Philadelphia, on Monday next, a due 
notice of the proceedings of which shalk be given. The 
“Sentinel,” the leading administration paper in that 
city, has adopted this motto: 

‘*The union must and shall be maintained,” — 
AGAINST 
**War, pestilence and famine.” 

A “mistake!” The “honorable Isaac Hill’s” flate?] 
paper, the New Hampshire Patriot, has the following 
sore denunciation and pregnant query: 

**We learn that Eden L. Chitds, of Portsmouth, has 
received the appointment of clerk in the general post- 
office, witha salary of $800 a year.—We should like to 
be informed who it is that has imposed the blue light fe- 


deralist, and bitter reviler of general Jackson, upon the 
postmaster general? 


.. 
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Massacuvusetrs. Other unsnecessful attempts have 
been made to elect members of congress from the yet 
vacant districts of Massachusetts, and the presence of 
three parties may still further embarrass the people, a 
majority of the whole number of votes being required to 
elect. In Essex, north district, Mr. Cushing had 2,109 
votes, Mr. Osgood 1,531, Mr. Marston 1,136, and there 
were yet 124 scattering—one town to be heard from, 
which could not affect the result. Mr. C. was the na- 
tional republican candidate, Mr. Osgood the Jackson, 
and Mr. Marston (a national republican) the anti-ma- 
sonic. In the Bristol distriet, Mr. Hodges, the present 
member, received 2,276 votes, Mr. Ruggles 2,371--and 
222 scattering—a *‘no choice”’ election again. Mr. Rug- 
gles, though, as we believe, a ‘‘national republican,” 1s 
also the anti-masonic candidate, and received the support 
of the friends of the administration, as well as of the anti- 
masons. 

The ‘national republican” candidates for governor, 
lieut. governor, &c. have received about three-fourths 
of all the votes. 

Connecticut. The general election took place in 
this state last week. The whole “Clay ticket” was 
elected by a very large majority.* All the present mem- 
bers of congress—Messrs. Barber, Ellsworth, Hunting- 
don, Ingersoll, Storrs and Young were re-elected, For 
the lowest on the Clay ticket 10,038; Aighest on the 
Jackson ticket 5,260—lowest 3,915. 





Bank oF THE Unitep Srates. We lately publish- 
ed a resolution which passed both branches of the legis- 
Jature of Pennsylvania almost unanimously, in favor of 
re-chartering the bank of the United States, and the 
follow ing resolution, after an arduous and ardent debate, 

ssed’ the house of assembly of New York: 

** Resolved, (if the senate concur) as the sense of this 
legislature, that the charter of the bank of the United 
States ought not to be renewed.” 

The resolution was agreed to, ayes 73, noes 35, as fol- 
lows: 

Ayes—Messrs. L. Benton, Bettis, Bigelow, Blodget, 
Bogert, Brandow, Brown, Budd, Carroll, Clark, Cole, 
Cother, Comstock, Conklin, A. Cook, P. C. Cook, 
Crippen, Curtis, Downing, Eckerson, Edmonds, Eld- 
ridge, Fowler, Freeman, Gansevoort, Gardner, Gilbert, 
Gilchrist, C. Griswold, Hager, Henry, Hoffman, Hough, 
Howard, Hulse, Jermain, Kieth, Lawyer, Litchfield, 
Love, Mapes, McDowell, Morehouse, Moulton, Myers, 
Ostrander, Otis, Parker, Pike, Pine, Remer, Richardson, 
Rob, Schoonmaker, Shepard, speaker, J. B. Spencer, 
Sprague, Stackhouse, Tilford, J. E. Townsend, W. 
Townsend, Trowbridge, Turril, Van Buren, Vark, 
Walker, Watson, Weed, Whiteman, Williams, Winne, 
Worthington—73. 

Noes—Messrs. Andrews, Ashley, Birdsall, Cargill, 
Dunlap, Earll, Eddy, Ellis, Fillmore, S. Griswold, 
Halsey, Horsford, Hubbard, Juliand, Lacey, Livingston, 
Ludlow, Manchester, Murphy, Norton, Ottley, Price, 
Rawson, Robinson, Sayler, Sayre, Selden, J. C. Spen- 
eer, Stilwell, Thorn, Tredwell, Tyler, White, Willcox, 
Woodworth--35. 

The resolution came up in the senate of the state on 
the 1ith April—-when it was discussed, and a motion to 
postpone its consideration to January next, made. This 
was rejected on the 12th, as follows: 

Ayes— Messrs, Allen, Bronson, Cary, Fuller, Mather, 
Maynard, Porter, Rexford, Sanford, Seward, Sherman, 
Tracy, Warren—153. 

Noes— Messrs. Armstrong, Beardsley, Benton, Conk- 
lin, Deitz, Dodge, Eaton, Foster, Gere, Hubbard, Me- 
Lean, Quackenboss, Tallmadge, Throop, Todd, West- 

The question then occurred on the passage of the re- 
solution, and it was carried, as follows: 

Ayesa— Messrs. Armstrong, Beardsley, Benton, Conk- 
lin, Deitz, Dodge, Eaton, Foster, Gere, Hubbard, Mec- 
Lean, Quackenboss, Tallmadge, Throop, Todd, Warren, 
Westcott—17. 


grated Me 


*Except the lieutenant governor—three candidates 





/Voes— Messrs. Allen, Bronson, Cary, Fuller, Lynde 
Mather, Maynard, Porter, Rexford, Sanford, Seward, 
Sherman, Tracy—13. , 
There are many strange stories connected with this 
resolution—some of which are probably much exaggerat- 
ed, and we shall not specially refer to them. It was 
several times ably and warmly discussed in the house of 
assembly, and a motion for its indefinite postponement 
was only lost by the speaker’s double vote—that is, he 
voted as a member to make a fie, and then as speaker to 
untie the result. ‘This was passing in the very ‘eye of 
the wind.” 

There is one report, however, which we fear is true 
and must confess that it hasa little alarmed us—not be. 
cause of its issue, but on account of its principle. It is 
stated, that after the decision above mentioned, which 
shewed a m:jority of one against the resolution, a cau- 
cus was held, at which a minority of the party, (but who 
had opposed to the resolution), were brought over to vote 
for it. 

We regard this proceeding as altogether indiscreet 
and dangerous to our republican institutions. We have 
no objection to caucuses when their object is to rally 
persons to the support of established principles; but 
cannot agree to submit principles to such decisions of 
party. ‘The practice is pregnant with greater evils than 
its worst enemies ever apprehended of the bank. 

As observed some time ago, when the season for it 
has arrived we shall probably take part in the discus- 
sion about the bank—but it has been prematurely, it 
not preposterously, forced upon the people. And this 
we will say, that if forced on the alternative, either to 
continue the present bank of the United States. with 
some few modifications of its privileges and powers, or 
adopt the project suggested by president Jackson in his 
message to congress, we shall support the bank, though 
**possessed”’? of five hundred “devils” more wicked 
than itself. We are entirely serious in saying, that we 
would prefer a Aing to such an institution, as by far the 
lesser Oppression on the people. 

While the resolution was under discussion in the as- 
sembly, Mr. Otis said—“that the bank had recently at- 
tempted to corrupt the public press in the city of New 
York. One editor was offered $1,000 to take ground 
for the bank. He indignantly rejected it. Another 
editor was offered fifty daily subscribers, at $40 a 
year, to espouse the cause of the bank. Whether the 
latter ofer was accepted or rejected, remains to be seen. 

“Mr. Stillwell inquired if the gentleman would name 
the presses to which he alluded. 

‘*Mr. QO. declined to mention names. 
cessary for the purposes of the debate.” 

‘The editors of nearly all the papers in New York, in 
the absence of the names demanded of Mr. Otis, have 
very indignantly rejected his accusation, We shall, pro- 
bably, hear more of it. 


It was not ne- 


Tue N. E. sounpany. We have the official papers 
published by the public authorities in Maine, and they 
are laid off for insertion at some *‘convenient season,” 
though containing nothing newthat is important. Mr. 
Van Buren, on torwarding the papers to gov. Smith, 
saysthat Mr. Preble, our minister at the Hague, pro- 
tested against the decision, and had obtained leave otf the 
president of the United States to return home, that he 
may be **further heard upon the subject;”’ and intimates, 
that the decision of the arbitrator wiil be carefully ex- 
amined, *‘in the councils of the executive of the United 
States,”’ taking occasion to add the hope of the presi- 
dent, that Maine will take no steps with regard to the 
disputed territory, that may ‘‘embarrass the action of the 
executive branch of this government.” 

SOUTHERN VIEWS. We copy the following article 
from the “Charleston Mercury” of the 3ist Mareh, 
and have added our comments in the shape of notes— 
for some things are said that may be profitably deseant- 
ed on, though nothing more than the ordinary assertion 
or rude invective of the anti-tariff press—which we have 
endeavored to repel. 


“Mr. Niles, in the last number of his Register, has a 





belng run. 





| long and earnest exhortation to the tariff party, to act 
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with union and concert for the preservation of the sys- 
tem. Similar appeals have been made, from the halls of 
congress, bv those liberal and national statesmen, Mal- 
lary and Dickerson. Mr. N. echoes their assertions, 
and joins in their entreaties. He contends, with them, 
that if the duties be reduced the manufacturers will be 
ruined; and that the national faith, in reliance upon which 
they embarked their capital in that species of industry, 
will be violated. (1.) He forgets to inquire what right 
congress has to support one kind of industry upon the 
ruin of others, or to elevate and aggrandize a small 
body of monopolists at the expense of all other classes 
of the people. (2.) He forgets to ask what right con- 
gress had to pledge the national faith to an unconstitu- 
tional act, or to bind the government to persistance in a 
foul and fraudful scheme of sectional legislation. Such 
questions as these do not suit his purpose. (3.) He sees 
nothing wrong in a violation of the constitution—nothing 
oppressive in sacrificing one portion of the union for the 
benefit of others—nothing dishonest in legalized rob- 
bery. (4.) With him the only valuable interest is that 
of manufactures—the only proper legislation that which 
shall support it most efficiently. He seems scarcely to 
realize that there are any other people than manufac- 
turers, of any other property than looms and forges. He 
appears dreadfully afraid that “a grand and desperate at- 
tack is to be made upon the system at the next session of 
of congress;”’ and he therefore exhorts the supporters of 
the tariff to stick together—“the protected must protect 
—support must be given for support received”—So say 
Messrs. Mallary and Dickerson. The watchword has 
been given. (5.) The party must be organized—No 
inquiry into the merits of the system will be allowed— 
No hostile resolution suffered—No debate permitted. 
What if it is defective in some parts—what if it might be 
improved by judicious alteration—still it is perfect asa 
whole, and asa whole it must be maintained. No at- 
tacking in detail—no insolent investigation of separate 
items, (6.) This might possibly succeed; and if it should, 
it would ‘prostrate the chief workers of iron, and the cul- 
tivators of sugar. By detaching the members of congress 
interested in these, a majority might be obtained to break 
down the whole system of protection, which indeed can 
only exist as a system.”? ‘he party, therefore, must 
cohere more closely than before. The ‘combination of 
interested minorities” must assist each other for the 
common good. The sugar planter must agree to pay 
more for his iron because he is himself protected-—and the 
iron master more for his sugar, because the sugar plan- 
ter makes common cause with him. And so throughout 
the whole. All the protected must submit to the incon- 
veniences they reciprocally inflict upon each other, in 
consideration of the immense advantages they derive 
from their general plunder of the people. A ‘*com- 
mon sense of danger,’ or rather a common sense of 
profit, ‘*must rally all under a common standard—the 
friends of the system must not permit one link of the 
chain of their union to be broken. The head may not 
say to the hand or the foot, the eye or the mouth, | have 
no need of thee.”? Here is comfort for the hoping party. 
Here is evidence of the relaxation and approaching dis- 
solution of the system! Here are the fruits of a return- 
ing sense of justice! Not one link—no, not one—shall 
be stricken from the system. But this is not all, Mr. 
N. not only exhorts the party to increased vigilance and 
exertion, but especially recommends the distribution of 
tariff tracts and pamphlets for the more general diffusion 
of information on the subject. As a most important 
branch of this part of the system he modestly hints the 
propriety of promoting, as extensively as possible, the 
circulation of his own estimable Register. (7.) He is 
*‘one of the oldest advocates of protection, and one of 
the most zealous and faithful friends”—But he would 
not be understood as petitioning for “reliel,” or as having 
any view in this suggestion to his own individual emo- 
Jument. No—not atall. Who would suspect him of 
such a sordid motive. It is offered, of course, from the 
purest patriotism—the most disinterested regard to the 
interests of the party. ‘*Ihe time for action has arriv- 
ed”—and what more natural or proper than that the 
champion of the cause should be well supported; the 
protected must protect each other. Now all this is very 


can entitle any man to the active gratitude of the ma- 
nufacturers, surely Mr. N. has a strong claim upon them. 
But what do the people of the south say to all this? 
‘They see the country flooded with appeals to the pre« 
judices and interests of the tariff party—will they make 
no effort to counteract them? They see preparations 
making every where to organize the supporters of the 
system—will they do nothing to organize its opponents? 
Mr. Niles tells us ‘‘the time for action has arrived” — 
shall it find the people of the south asleep? But we ask 
pardon for these questions. The people of the south 
were never more awake or more determined on the 
course to be pursued. ‘‘A great battle is to be fought” 
says Mr. N.—The people of the south know it, and are 
ready for the conflict—‘One more defeat of the enemy, 
says Mr. N.and the contest, we trust, will be over 
forever”—Yes, let the south be again spurned, and 
trampled—let her petitions and memorials be again 
thrown aside—her delegates again gagged—her rights 
again refused—her sufferings again unheeded and scorn- 
fully derided—and the contest, we apprehend, will in- 
deed be over,—but not in the sense in which the editor 
of the Register employs those words.” (8. ) 


(1.)1(“Mr. Niles’) do not know that I ever suggested 
a violation of the ‘‘national faith’? in a reduction of the 
duties, and would thank Mr. Pinckney to “put his 
finger” on the place; yet | have no hesitation in saying, 
that the national discretion, and public justice, would 
be grossly violated in accomplishing the wild projects 
of southern politicians. But the ‘‘national faith,”’ I must 
think, is quite as much pledged to protect the labor of 
free white persons, as that of black working-machines; 
and that, if the interests of the two comes into compe- 
tition (though I know no reason why they should), the 
latter ought, and must, and shall, give way. 

(2.) Edo not “torget to enquire what right congress 
has to support one kind of industry at the [pretended] 
ruin of others,” as will be seen below. This cant about 
“ruin” and “monopolists” is stale and senseless. It was 
loudly shouted at the first session of the frst congress 
ofthe U. States, 1789, by which congressa body was given 
to the protecting system. As to this “ruin”—how was 
it proclaimed before the passage of the tariff law of 1824? 
Will Mr. Pinckney refer to the speeches of Mr. Carter, 
of South Carolina, Mr. Vainall, of Georgia, Messrs. 
Garnett and Randolph, of Virginia, and others, with 
the Charleston memorial of February, 1824—-all BEForE 
the passage of the ‘‘infernal tariff bill” for the ‘‘*waste 
and decay,” the “desolation and reduction to bezgary,” 
“the poverty which was grinding to the bone,’’ the “‘de- 
plorable” state of things, the ae gloom” that 
“extended from the shores of the Potomac to the gulf 
of Mexico,”—which, certainly, the support of ‘one 
kind of industry” had not caused—for this simple, but 
good reason, that it had net been granted! We believe 
that the south was distressed previous to the year 1824— 
for we dare not say that the gentlemen named spoke 
falsely: we believe that the south is distressed—but the 
tariff now has no more to do with this distress now, than 
it had éefore the tariff existed! The evil lies much 
deeper—it is in the fearful increase of slaves, the su- 
perabundant productions of cotton—the continually ine 
creasing pride and improvidence of planters, the pro- 
gress of idleness, and growing hate of honest free labor 
—which hate would appear to esteem nothing valuable, 
unless the impress of negro slavery is made upon it.* 





* About three-fourths of the increase of South Caro- 
lina since 1820, has been in slaves. The following are 
paragraphs from some interesting remarks which ap- 
peared several months since m the **Charleston Cou- 
rier.” 

“As soon as the census is completed, we shall disco- 
ver to what cause the decline im the value of land is te 
be attributed. By those violent characters who wanted 


to conceal the effect of their own avarice and folly, in 
introducing one family ef negroes, and im driving out 
two of white—in doing ali they could to keep up the 
necessaries of life—in buying up all the land they could, 
(thus ensuring their own eventual ruin), and asking pr 
ces for it which was perfectly prohibitory—in buying 





well, and if the most thorough devotion to the system 





me- 


negroes to grow cotion, and growing cotton to 6 
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(S.) **He forgets to ask what right congress had to 
pledge the national faith to an unconstitutional act,’’ &e. 
“Suc | se as these do not suit his purposes.” 

Mr. Pinckney is much mistaken—they exactly suit my 
**purposes,”’ and he shall have answers tothem. But is 
the act unconstitulional? Mr. Pinckney says it is so—1 
say it is not so; and have as much right to a say in the 
matter as Mr. Pinckney. Does that gentleman remem- 
ber that when Mr. Tatnall, of Georgia, swore “by hea- 
ven we will not submit to this law’—Mr. Tod, of Penn- 
le swore ‘‘by heaven,” that if the bill passed, he 
should—saying, ‘‘put that and that together—my oath 
against his— Pennsylvania against Georgia.”? But I have 
high South Carolina authority to plead against him! That 
great and good man, WitL1am Lownpss, ranking with 
the soundest and ablest men that ever appeared in the 
halls of legislation, made no question as to the constitu- 
tionality ot & protecting tariff, but supported its eapedi- 
ency. The excellent speech of Joun C, Catnown, in 
April 1816, is now before me—he proceeded quite as far 





groes—in glutting the cotton markets ef the world—in 
trying every experiment to discover the minimum of 
sustenance and the maximum of labor; thus ensuring 
eventual loss to themselves, and present misery to their 
servants. By these men all was ascribed to the tariff. 

‘*] think the eensus will prove, that the decline in 
the value of property is to be attributed to these causes, 
and the total neglect of the highways of the state. 
Had means been taken to open the markets of the 
eountry for a surplus supply of provisions, the people 
of North Carolina, &c. &c. would not have levied such 
enormous contributions on this state. While they have 
been doing this, the hal@starved yeomanry of South 
Carolina have had nothing to do but patiently await the 
decline in value of their property, and decamp to the 
westward, as soon as the acighboring nabob, with his 
100 or 200 negroes, would buy them out.” 

Before the tariff law of 1824, Mr. Carter of South 
Carolina—a liberal extract from whose speech we have 
on our desk—said, that the ‘*‘prodigiously” increased 
product of eotton had “glutted”’ every market in Europe 
with it—that property of all kinds had ‘depreciated 
beyond example’’—‘‘that estates were sacrificed to pay 
the last instalments on the bonds given for the purchase 
money’’—‘‘nobody seems disposed to buy what every 
body is anxious to sell, at any price”—that ‘‘estates, 
ence the seats of opulence, are thrown out to waste and 
deeay.”? ‘These are his own words. 

‘Fhere is no mystery in the distress that Mr. Carter 
spoke of. It is fully explained in the preceding extracts 
that we have made from the ‘‘Courier.’”? But if the 
effects of a *‘prodigiously” increased supply of cotton, 
in 1823—(173 millions of pounds being exported) were 
so terrible, what would they have amounted to, had the 
export of 1830—(264 millions of pounds), happened? 
Cotton would not have brought more than four or five 
cents per lb. And how comes it to pass, thata “living 
wiee” was obtained for the latter mighty quantity? 
lhe “lords of the spinning jennies,” as the Roanuke 
lord of tobacco worms delights to call them, by improv- 
ed machinery and reduced cost ef manufacture, have 
extended its free use to millions of persons who could 
only have sparingly consumed it, at the former higher 
eost of cotton goods. Here is, ‘‘a secret worth know- 
sp .? 

Srhe average export of 1820-1-2, was about 135 mil- 
lions of pounds—in 1823, 173 millions. In 1811, 92 
millions were worth 31 millions of dollars; in 1823, 
473 millions only 20 millions of dollars: but in 1825, 
476 millions pounds were worth 36 millions of dollars. 
‘hese great fluctuations in quantity and price have had 
a thousand times more to do with the “distress” of the 
people of South Carolina than the tariff—in affording a 
superabundanee, or a vcry scanty supply of money; and 
people who have lived sumptuously cannot, or at lewst, 
will not, suddenly live elosely, Pride makes many bez- 
gars, This is no secret. 

We have an essay on eertain parts of one of governor 
Miller’s messages io the legislature of South Carolina, 
shewing his preference of slave labor over that of free- 





in the principle as ‘*Mr. Niles” has ever gone; and only 
two of the eight members of congress from Sout) 
Carolina then opposed the broad ground that Messrs. 
Lowndes and Calhoun had taken, for the encouragement 
and protection of domestic manufactures. \f South Ca- 
rolina pleases to change her opinion of the constitution, 
am I to have a eollar put upon my neck with **Nuxuiri- 
CATION’S DOG” engraved on it? If South Carolina poii- 
tictans are inconsistent with themselves, must my con- 
sistency with myself be disturbed? Must l— 

“As goose to gander, strict obedience keeps; 

Hiss if he hiss, and slumber if he sleeps.” 

No—Mr. Pinckney! I am a good deal too old for 
that. lam too much ‘*committed” by one ceurse from 
the days of my youth to the present time—and my knees 
are now too stiff to bend to any of the ‘‘strange gods” of 
the day. 

(4) **Efe sees nothing wrong in a violation of the con- 
stiilution—nothing oppressive in sacrificing one portion 
of the union for the benefit of others—nothing dishonest 
in legalized robbery.” 

Fic, Mr. Pinckney! Nobody honest but yourself, Mr. 
Pinckney? ‘Blow the cow’s horn, that the kings of the 
earth may go to their dinners, for his majesty of Conzo 
has dined!”’* 1 would, most respectfully, suggest to Mr. 
PincKNey¥ that Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, may have 
been Aonest men, who would not ‘‘legalize robbery;” 
and 1 humbly take leave to offer an opinion, that the 
twenty-six members of the Louse of representatives, 
sent thither by the free white men of Pennsytvania, 
unanimously favoring this pretended “violation”? of the 
constitution—may be as honest people as the twenty-six 
members of the same house, who have seats therein be- 
cause of the abundance of **wool and ivory” in the south. 
It is a singular fact, that the whole vote of Pennsylvania 
is neutralized by the vote in congress which represents 
negro slaves. Woes it become those who hold this 
mighty power in making the laws, to charge a still decid- 
ed majority in congress with a disregard of their oaths? 
We say, it is the supremacy of impudence, but hardly 
worth the coniempi of an honorable man. The tree la- 
boring people of the United States will “speak to” this 
proscription through the ballot boxes; and these who do 
not repel it, will well deserve a pair of thick lips and a 
blackened skin. + 

But we shall make a few remarks about this violation 
of the constitution. 

As early as the year 1765, very numerous meetings of 
the people of the American colonies (now states), were 
held to encourage domestic manufactures. The necessity 
of rendering America independent was powerfully urged 
by FRANKLIN, and all the working patriots of his day— 
and measures were tuken to ‘‘prevent the ruin’? of the 
colonies, by supporting the mechanics and manufacturers 
therein, ‘The *‘daughters of liberty’? as they were call- 





*The formula of a proclamation made after his color- 
ed majesty had washed his royal hands, with which he 
had just fed himself, 

+ Many of the anti-tsriff writers and editors are so 
much accustomed to the use of Aard terms against all 
who do not think and speak as they do, that it seems al- 
most naiural fur them to vomit expressions unbecoming 
liberal and decent men; but no persons are so sensitive 
when the ‘*tables are turned” upon them, ever so little. 
They despise free laborers, and seem to think that all 
virtue and intelligence is centered in the holders of slaves; 
henee they possess an unity of action that would be wor- 
thy of the highest praise—their cause being so. If the 
other party to the question had the same unity, the whole 
matter would be easily settled. We should have no dis- 
pute about it. 

I shall do all that I can to induce the people to resist 
such vile accusations made againstthem. We have had 
enough of dirty slang. We shall not ‘return railing with 
railing,” but speak through little my stie pieces of paper, 
atthe polls. At the late great meeting at Philadelphia-— 
the **bone and sinew”? of the free laboring people were 
present, to support the ‘American System”—and so 
will they eome out every where, and the effects will be 
seen. ‘lhe great majority of the people will not be un- 





men. It has been long prepared, but was mislaid | 


antil a few days ago. 


resistingly called swindlers, and robbers, and perjured 
knaves, any Jonger. 
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ed, assembled at various places, and gave examples of 
industry by spinning from morning Ull night—and the 
“sons of liberty” associated, Hancock being at their 
head, for the purpose of obtaining from the colonial le- 
gislatures such ‘‘restrictions and excises as might have 
the happy tendency” of “encouraging the manufactures 
of our own country.”? Samples of these proceedings 
may be found in the last volume of the Reaisren, page 
193. Thus it was before the revolution—when the spi- 
rit of liberty was pure as mountain air, ; 

{But I shall only give brief sketches—reserving parti- 
culars for the use of Mr. Thomas Ritchie, when he shall 
meet me in the discussion that I have challenged, which 
1 shall soon expect him to do. } 

During the revolution, it is well known that congress 
(and there were some Aones¢ men in 1776!), used every 
possible exertion to encourage domestic manufactures, 
not only for the supply of immediate wants, but to estab- 
lish the real independence of the country. We suppose 
that Mr. Pinckney will not deny this! Well, the war 
being ended and peace proclaimed, an extraordinary de- 
gree of public distress followed—the paper currency dis- 
appearing, and all the ‘thard money” being required to 
pay for British and other foreign goods imported. ‘This 
severity of suffering, and on the account stated, induced 
the patriot sages of that day to reflect upon some gene- 
ral system that might remedy evils not within the reach 
of the state legislatures; and the legislature of Virginia 
commenced the noble work which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the present constitution; and Mr. Madison, in 
a pamphlet written by him in 1795, decidedly tells us, 
that the constitution ORIGINATED in the complaints of 
the people, that the unequal laws of Great Britain might 
be counteracted, [See vol. 59, page 263.] And what 
was done by the frst congress under this constitution, 
Mr. Madison being the leading member of that body of 
illustrious men? ‘lhe title of the first bill passed for 
laying duties on imported articles, declared “the encou- 
ragement and PROTECTION of manufactures” to be one 
of its leading purposes! Will Mr. Pinckney say that 
this congress ‘‘legulized robbery?” Ir ESTABLISHED 
THE WHOLE PRINCIPLE THAT WE CONTEND For, If it 
was constitutional to protect in 1789, it must be constitu- 
tional now. ‘The extent of protection is a question of ea- 
pediency, and Mr. P. 1 hope, is modest enough to ad- 
mit—that that must depend on the will of the majority, 
constitutionally expressed.* Mr. Pinckney, perhaps, 
may have accidentally heard of a book called *Lioyd’s 
Vebates.”? 1 advise him to borrow it, that he may know 
a little more than he does about things which he so ig- 
porantly, and dogmatically, speaks of. He will find 
that the consiitutionality ot the protecting system was 
never doubted, either in the convention which framed the 
constitution, or the first congress convened under its 
provisions, And yet ‘*thcre were giants in those days.” 

As to the ‘sacrificing of one portion of the union for 
the benefit of others,” it is an old song, and was better 
sung in the first congress than ever Mr. Pinckney will 
sing it, when the bill to establish discriminatory duties 
on imports and tonnage was under consideration. It 
was said by a few, and a very few only, that it was no 
matter who carried away our productions or brought fo- 
reign goods to us—that those who worked the cheapest 
should have the preference. But the great majority of 





*John Randolph, however, despises ‘‘king numbers.” 
This distinguished aristocrat would out-strip the proud 
duke of Somersett, if the power were giventohim. We 
intend to publish extracts from one or two of his speeches 
on this point, and about tobucco, before long, having just 
bad a hearty laugh of scorn at them. And Mr. Pinck- 
ney, with his 257,898 white persons, having 315,665 
black slaves to keep under in South Carolina, would 
proclaim that weak state ‘‘a nation!”? We do not know 
whether the little state of Rhode Island, with her great 
capital and prosperous industry, might not command a 
larger force for ulterior operations than South Carolina. 

The duke of Somersett, alluded to, having married a 
second time, a noble lady, she playfully touched him on 
the cheek one day with her fan, when he said, ‘that his 
first duchess would not have taken such a liberty, though 
she was a Percy!” This duke was the prototype of the 
extraordinary minister for Russia. 





that congress, not having the light of our ‘free trade 
philosophers” before their eyes, passed the bill, which 
finally was so far extended, that, while foreign ships paid 
a daty of one dollar per ton, on entry, American ships 
paid only six cents—and the goods imported in foreign 
vessels, paid ten per cent. MORE duty than those im- 
ported in Our own, And it was this proceeding that 
built up our mighty commercial marine—that enabled 
us to have, (as Mr. Madison and his colleagues saw 
that it would), a gallant navy —which has caused the stripes 
and stars of our land to be respected in every sea. At 
the time of the enactmeut of the law referred to, nearly 
all the shipping of the U. States belonged to the eastera 
states. But, happily, that ‘fone portion of the union” was 
protected, though the ‘sacrifice of other portions” was 
pleaded; and we see the glorious fruits of it. Our ton- 
nage is inferior enly to that of Great Britain, and freights 
are as cheap, if not cheaper, in our own vessels than in 
British ships. And when the black belt shall extend, as 
extend it will, frons Cape Antonio to the southern point 
of Trinidad—then will the south feel the wisdom of the 
first congress in the enactment of protecting laws— 
though seemingly for the benefit of “one portion of the 
union,” only, But this effect speedily followed the pro- 
tection granted—the ‘‘monopoly” as it was called, reduce 
ed the cost of freights!!! 

We might add the protection extended to the fisheries, 
and Mr. JErFERSON’S opinion on that branch of indus- 
try. He did not question the constitutionality of pro- 
tecting them; but, in his able report, broadly supported 
both the principle and the expediency of the measure, 
We might refer also to Mr. HamittTon’s almost simulta- 
neous report of a general system, for the encouragement 
and protection of domestic manufactures—but the histoe 
ry of the first years of the constitution, WasurineTrow 
being president, is filled with such things, and it was re- 
served for a modern hair-splitting Virginian to discover 
that those who made the constitution did not understand 
its meaning—especially Mr. Mapison; who, in his fa- 
mous resolutions of January 1794, again covered the 
whole ground that we contend for; and, since that time, 
has frequently said, in the most distinct and positive 
manner, that the right and DUTY is in congress to do 
that which Mr. Pinckney so rudely pronounces dis- 
honest and callsa rebbery! But the time has passed 
when stone walls may be thrown down by the sound of 
rams’ horns. And Mr. P. should recollect, that Mr. 
JEFFERSON, in his message to congress, Nov, 8, 1808, 
suggested the idea of **PROHIBITIONS” that our 
manufacturing establishments might become “reRma- 
NENT.”* ‘Thatthen Mr. RUUCHIE, the greatest of ail 
expounders of the constitution! was with us—and a 
certain governor of Virginia displayed a Aome-made 
shirt, with all “the pomp and eireumstance” of the glori- 
ous occasion, to a large number of citizens assembled 
to celebrate the fourth of July! If further evidence is 
wanted—will Mr. Pinckney refer to the old congres- 
sional reports, inserted in our last number? 

(5) ‘*The watehword has been given,” &c. and below I 
am quoted as saying the ‘time for action has arrived.”* 
These are deadly sins in me; but when the opposite par- 
ty, through the consistent editors of the **Richmond 
Enquirer” and ‘*Banner of the Constitution,” to rall 
their party, say “‘nowis the time” for the ‘‘anti-tariff- 
ites to be on the alert, &c. [See present volume, page 
60.] Mr. Pinckney thinks all’s weil! This, we sup- 
pose, is “‘nullificatory” justice and liberality'—that high 
sense of rectitude which is elaimed for the people of the 
south! 

(6) ‘*No attacking in detail-—-no insolent investigation 
of separate items.” ‘The sentiment contained in these 
words is several times repeated--for Mr. M. Pinckney 
has a mortal aversion to sectional ‘*combinations!” Let 
us see what the ‘‘oracle” says on this subject. 





*This produced an interesting debate in the senate, in 
which Mr. Giles—yea, WM. B. Gives, late governor of 
Virginia, spoke favorably of the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures! We havea copy of his speech at 
our elbow. His erratic competitor, in many respecte— 
however, has always been a “‘sheep-kicking”’ sort of g 
person, telling congress that ‘the would go twenty rods 
out of his way to kick a sheep.”’ 
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Mr. Randolph on one occasion, in his place in con- 
gress said—-*‘we do not govern them [the people of the 
north}, by our black slaves-—-BUT BY THEIR OWN 
WHITE SLAVES.” I never voted for but one man (Mr. 
Varnum, as speaker of the house] from that country 


(Massachusetts), and, so nete ME GOD, 1 will never 
vote for another!” 


And he also said, in congress-- 
** We know what we are doing. We of the south are unit- 
ed, from the Ohio to Florida—and we can always unite: 
but you of the north are beginning to divide, and you 
will divide. We have conquered you once, and we can 
and will conquer you aguin. Aye, sir, we will drive 
you to the wall, and when we have you there once more, 
we mean to keep you there, and will nail you down like 
base money.” 

These are precious specimens of the dignity and ele- 

ance of the *‘ Virginia orator!” But the facts stated by 

r. Randolph are too true. The people of the eastern, 
and middle and western states do divide—for persons in 
them would seem to tuke the liberty of thinking and act- 
ing for themselves; or they are “bought up” being 
‘“*WHITE SLAVES;’? and we might mention one of them 
who now has five members of his family, besides him- 
self, in public office!—But the south is wnited on all 

uestions which affect the south; and so far does the 

LANNISH spirit go, that, in 1828, only two votes 
south of the Potomae (except six in North Caro- 
lina, specially interested), were found against laying a 
duty of ten cents per gallon on molasses, though it was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Gilmer, of Georgia, and others, that 
they found ‘‘it difficult to bring their minds to such a 
system of legislation.” 

“One restless sheep cries baa! and all the throng, 
“Ewes, lainbs, rams, wethers, bellowing, roll along.” 

It is the supreme of the ridiculous, for the south to 

rebuke the prevalence of a common spirit in the north. 








I would not excite sectional jealousies—but for those 
who have perfected the operation of them, as it would 
seem even in matters of conscience,t to complain, as Mr. 





*Several southern gentlemen who voted for this high 
tax upon molasses, not only felt ashamed to support a 
proposition which they knew was wrong in itself, and 
some of them also doubted the moral honesty of such a 
“system of legislation;” but if they really believed the 
imposition of such duties to be UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 
was not the obligation of their oaths suspended by a 
question of exreDieENCY? Did they not compromise with 
their consciences? It will require an able sophist to re- 
lieve them of this ‘‘coalition.” 

Here we may make a simple remark or two on the 
general as well as special distinction between the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of the tariff. In Mr. Jef- 
feraon’s administration, the non-intercourse and embargo 
laws were commended in the south, because they en- 
couraged domestic manufactures—and opposed in the 
east, because they injured, or destroyed, foreign com- 
merce; but these differences of opinion were the result 
of questions of expediency only. We have referred to 
Messrs. Lowndes and Calhoun as warmly and thorough- 
ly supporting the protecting system in 1816. ‘The lat- 
ter gentleman said that manufactures ‘‘produced an in- 
terest strictly American, as much so as agriculture” — 
he was for “affording to ingenuity and inilustry imme- 
diate and ample Prorecrion.” Mr. Calhoun could 


then have had no conséitutional scruples, else he was| 


perjured, On the other hand, Mr. Wedster is roughly 
charged as having been against the tariff of 1824, and of 
now supporting its principle. But what of that?) Mr. 
Calhoun, for example, in adopting the expediency of the 
protecting system, surely consented to its constitutionuli- 
ty—the last having supreme operation on the mind of an 
honest man. But Mr. Webster, being against the prac- 
tice in 1824, and for it in 1828, only shews that eape- 
rience, as to the effects of the tariff, had changed his 
opinions concerniog the expediency of it—time being the 
friend of truth. ‘lime, however, has not changed the 
constitution—it remains just as it was—it admits of no 
new qualification. ‘That which was inexpedient may be- 
come expedient, as happens in the daily concerns of 
every may’s life and business; but that which was con-' 





—— 


Pinckney does, of my humble exhortations to unity, is 

jr sop the ease of the frog who swelled him. 

eh rival the size of the ox, and blew himself ‘sky 
igh! 

The rest of this section of the article is too common for 
remark—it is of that sort of stuff which an English pat- 
tern-card man, or hireling writer, will finish at the rate 

of several yards in un hour! It [ were the enemy of 
the south, and had the power of selecting some most 
certain curse to ruin and desolate the south, and render 
that country one vast field of conflagration and blood— 
[ WUULD TAKE OFF THE DUTY ON suGAR. Bat 1 am 
a betier friend of the south than Mr, Pinckney—and 
time will shew it. 

(7) it is objected that I have recommended the ‘*dis- 
tribution of tracts”—and as thinking it possible that, to 
diffuse information, “‘my own inestimable Register,” 
might be further circulated. The last is a very natural 
desire—and I am happy to inform Mr. Pinckney, that 
[ have received more than twohundred and fifty new sub- 
scribers since the ist of Jan. last,* and entertaina hope of 
obtaining not less than a thousand, before the 31st of 
December! And, as it will give him and Mr. Ritchie 
much pleasure to learn the fact, I shall add—that about 
one half of those received are from the ‘‘south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line.” But my suggestion as to the.dis- 
tribution of tracts was rather the consequence of a like 
suggestion in the “Richmond Enquirer!” ‘*Now is the 
time,” said a writer in that paper, “for the anti-tariff 
parties of our community to be on the alert—to be stre- 
nuous in their exertions—io disseminate far and wide 
just principles of political economy”——“in the next con- 
gress, in all probability, will the battle be fought”-— 
“Now, then, is certainly the accepted time--the season 
when the greatest exertion should be made,” &c.—- 
These sayings were right in——the ‘*Enquirer;” the 
editor’s orthodoxy—(always orthodox, though ‘*‘the 
wind bloweth as it listeth’’), sanctifying words which 
for me to use is pretty nearly treason! And Mr. 
Pinckney’s sneer comes from him with an ill-grace, for 
in the same paper he inserted a mournful article from 
the **Banner of the Constitution” (whose editor has 
been running a race with Dr. Cooper in inconsistency 
and violence, on the tariff question), exhorting the peo- 
ple to action; and, in describing the melancholy state of 
the press at Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, he surely recommends his own to counteract the 
influence of other presses! Mr, Raguet, in the article 
alluded to, says—‘‘Should the next session of congress 
pass over without such material reduction, in the duties 
of the existing odious tariff, as will give assurance of a 
return, after the extinguishment of the public debt, to 
an equitable scale of revenue duties, the cause of tree 
trade will, in our humble estimation, be forever lost. 
Our readers will recollect that we have, ever since the 
establishment of this journal, favored the belief that 
the public mind north of the Potomac, was in a capacily 
of receiving the truths of political science, and that a 
love for the union would outweigh all the calculations 
of selfish, local, and ambitious interests, and would 
lead to such a spirit of conciliation as could not but 
eventuate in a settlement of the disputed questions, 
without the further excitement, at the south, of revolu- 
tionary feelings. It is, therefore, with reluctance that 
we now feel ourselves constrained to confess, that our 
faith in the potency of argument and reason is beginning 
to waver. The efforts making at the south and south- 
west, to extricate the country from the trammels of the 
restrictive system, are not supported, at the north, as 
they should be; and, strange as it may appear, there 
exists upon the subject, even amongst those who ce- 








right, the instrument remaining unchanged. We have 
looked over Mr. Webster’s great speech in 1824 against 
the tariff—without seeing the germ of an argument about 
its constitutionality—hence there is no more cause of 
just accusation against him than there would be on a 
man who advised his friend to delay a journey because it 
“looked likely for rain”——and afterwards urged him to 
set out, because there was a clear sky. 

* My offensive article was more a following of the 
lead ot the people, than an attempt to direct their pro- 











stitutionally wrong never can become constitutionally 


ceedings. 
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pend for their support spon foreign commerce, an in- 
difference which almost indicates a bowing of the neck 
to the restrictive system, as the settled policy of the 
country.” 

We thank Mr. R. for some of these admissions. Again 
he says—‘* The redemption of the country from the bonds 
of the restrictive system will be accomplished, if ever 
it be, by the sons of agriculture, and it is to that por- 
tion of our fellow-citizens to whom we are mainly to 
look for our rescue.” 

This is very well in Mr. Raguet—but very wrong, 
very wrong, indeed, in “Mr. Niles.” What, shall “Mr, 
Niles” corrupt the “sons of agriculture!” That would 
be too bad. But at least an hundred thousand copies of 
his “politics for farmers” have been printed. Mr, Ra- 
guet, too, made “politics for farmers,” catching my 
title—telling as how that, on every eradle costing ten 
dollars, the farmers paid a tax of three dullars—though 
many a better man than either of us has been rocked in 
a “hollow gum.” What became of Mr. R’s ‘‘politics 
for farmers??? [never saw one full copy of it. I guess it 
did not suit the “sons of agriculture’’—the growers of 
grain and wool, who understand ‘‘a thing or two” about 
the tariff. 

(8) The conclusion is after the best manner of the 
<¢Mercury.” Mr. Pinckney is a mighty man—he 
thinks no more of dissolving the union and making a 
nation, than a child does of building up or knocking 
down his little houses of sand. All things are easy to 
him-——but the people of South Carolina will nod “cal- 
culate the value of the union,” though recommended 
by as pure blooded a factionist as ever figured at Paris, 
in the days of terror—who, like the witch in the fable, 


who had lost her dog, would ‘‘disturb all hell,”’ to gain 
the thing he aims at. 





SPEECH OF MR. BURGES, 
At the dinner given him by a large number of the citi- 
zens of New York, March 30, 1851. 

Mr. President and gentiemen:— 

1 thank you, most cordially [thank you. All I could 
say would tell you a very small part only of those feel- 
ings given to me by your expressions of kindness and 
consideration towards me, and my very inefficient efforts 
in the public service. From my earliest recollection to 
the present moment, the approbation of my fellow Ja- 
borers, has enlivened my hopes, cheered my exertions, 
and been dear to my heart. Whether guiding the plough, 
or wieluing the instruments of mechanic labor, the em- 
ployments of my earlier life; whether engaged in forensic 
toils, at the calls of my friends, or in the service of our 
common country, so dear to us all, that approbation has 
been among the most engaging motives. I have fallen 
behind many, in success, but | have endeavored to keep 
pace with the foremost, in zeal and diligence. When 1} 
look around on these splendid accompaniments, associat- 
ed by your kindness with those efforts in the cause of 
the nation, though I must be more, or less, than human, 
not to feel gratified, and to attempt some expression ol 
that feeling; yet I cannot be vain enough to arrogate all | 
see, and hear, to myself merely, who am but the incon- 
siderable oceusion, and not the ultimate object, of all 
these preparations, these displays of national feeling, 
these genuine oblations to elevated patriotism. 

It we have been told, men are born to consume the fruit 
of the earth, and there be those whu might look on all 
these provisions of the table, and onus as assembled 
here, with no better purpose than ordinary refection, the 
mere every day operations of mastication and swallow- 
ing, such men may best take their viands by themselves, 
each one gnawing his bone, and growling his orisons, it 
he make any in the solitude of his ownden. ‘The table 
has, by the customs of all nations, been consecrated to 
the purest rites of hospitality. Among the most furious 
warriors, hostilities cease; truce and peace are for the 
time, established, the moment they have t«ken salt to- 
EY trom the same stand. Of all those who dipt their 

read, at the same table, in the same condiment, sacred 
story has told us that one only becamea traitor. Should 
we with warm hearts and glad faces, who are now met to- 
gether at this table, this altar of good will and patriotic 
feeling, ever meet again, no matter in what land, or un- 
der what auspices, adverse or prosperous, this high ce- 











—> 
remonial of kindness and patriotism, could not be for- 


gotten; and we should, in memory of this evening, and 
of these rites of hospitality, take each other by the hand 
with higher, and holier ardor of brotherhood. 

The hours of refection were, by the wise men of an- 
tiquity , devoted to,both bodily and mental refreshment; the 
table was spread not more tor the purpose of food, than 
for conversation; and the public places for those pur- 
poses were the great schools of mutual instruction for 
the commonwealth. Our republican institutions are, as 
we trust, improvements on the models of both ancient 
and modern governments; but our admiration of them 
may not, at all times, equal the wise and patriotic ad- 
ministration of the ancients; and if they deem it impor- 
tant, at the hours of refreshment, to discuss public af- 
fairs, and the conduct of public men, it cannot be un- 
wise, or improper in us, to have adopted, in some form 
or other, this classic custom, established as a part of 
their free institutions, by the sages and statesmen of an- 
tiquity. If you please, then, gentlemen, permit me, for 
some brief time, to fill up this pause of festivity; and, 
in exchange for the flow of the goblet, to ofer you that 
of the soul. 

The great interests of the nation, the government es- 
tablished by the people of these United States for the 
preservation and advancement of those interests, and 
the administration of that government, by the public 
agents, selected and appointed for that purpose, are all 
subjects of deep ond vital concernment to each one of 
us, and of the whole nation. What the past was, we all 
know; what the present is let us inquire, that we may 
thereby endeavor te provide for the future. The con- 
stitution of our country has recently, from the place 
where I now have the honor to stand, received such ex- 
position and eulogium, and so perfect and finished, as 
neither to require nor to admit addition, or improvement, 
The boldest artist of Greece never attempted to give a 
new excellence to the Minerva of Phidias, Consider- 
ing the great principles of that constitution, as settled 
and established, we may securely turn our attention to 
some of its great provisions, as they have been reduced 
to practice, under the several administrations of the 
general government; and inquire how they are sustain- 
ed, by the present rulers of the land! 

When general Jackson was placed in the presidential 
chair of the United States, the patriots and statesmen of 
the country, who had been opposed to his election, did 
console themselves with the hope, that regard for his 
own fame might induce hit to call to his cabinet, the 
wisest and best men among those who had been friendly 
to his advancement to that high station. If directed 
by the councils of such men, his administration might 
take a character, not adverse to the great interests and 
institutions, long fostered and established in the country¢ 
How sadly they were disappoined, is well known; nor 
has the disappointment of many of the most zealous 
and upright of his friends, been less grievous. His 
cabinet was so selected and arranged, that the whole 
power and influence of the president, has been brought 
under the councils, and inio the control of the secretary 
of state. This man has exerted his managing capacities 
in such intrigues, as to have either brought every other 
man in the cabinet, into his schemes, or have excluded 
them from the confidence of the president. The second 
officer of the government has, by the friends of the se- 
eretary, as he admits, but by himself, as all men believe, 
been driven into hostility with the first; while Mr. Var 
Buren, securely sheltered behind the name of gen. Jack- 
son, and the presidential character, like litle Teucer bce 
hind the shield of Ajax Telamon, discharges his arrows 
at the naked and magnanimous bosom of his great poli- 
tical adversary. Indeed the president has little concern 
in the administration: so little, that upon the great ques- 
tion of re-election to that high office, which, when free 
from the control of advisement, he has always declined, 
his own private secretary, without consulting him, has 
written « letter to a leading member of the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature, assuring him that the president would be 
highly gratified, if that body would nominate him for re- 
election. Who has such an interest in this re-election 
as Martin Van Buren; and what private secretary, of 
what Other president of the United States, would, withe 
out consulting him, have dared to write such a letter? 
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I am in truth detaining you without necessity; for ‘*you 

his wily genius, his crooked coun- 
sels, his Machiavelian principles. These principles 
heretofore planted and forced into growth, in the poli- 
tical hot beds at Albany, have been, by him, transplant- 
ed into the open exposure at Washington, and are now 
flourishing in the invigorating sunshine of the presiden- 
Is the nation likely to receive healing from 


all do know” this man; 


tial palace. 
their leaves? Let us inquire. 


First of all, how has the secretary managed our fo- 
reign relations; and to what good purpose, either of 
Nearly all our 
foreign ministers in Europe have been recalled; but if 
they have been replaced by better, much better men, 
and our interests thereby advanced to an amount,—equal 
to the enormous cost of these removals and appoint- 
It is 
said that France has appointed commissioners to ascer- 
tain the amount of spoliations on American commerce 
and navigation, committed by her cruisers, during the 
revolutionary government. This, so far as it indicates 


economy, interest, or national honor? 
ments the people may have no cause of complaint. 


a spirit of remuneration, is well; but it can lead to noth- 
ing which has not Jong been known as a matter of re- 
cord, both to the government of France, and in the de- 
. partment of state at Washington. These spoliations 
were done by order of Napoleon, and by his corsairs, on 
the high seas and in the sight of all nations. ‘The ocean 
blazed with the conflagation ofour ships. That military 
despot commanded these atrocities to be perpetrated, 
that he might compel us to unite with him, in his cru- 
sade, against the nations of the earth. Ever since the 
final abdication of this man, the people of France have 
been desirous of doing us justice; but they contend that 
they have an unadjusted claim against us, under the 
Louisiana treaty of cession. Under that treaty, a right of 
entry, into all the ports of that state, was forever secur- 
ed to them, on the terms of the most favored nation. 
This right, as they hold, was_by them purchased, and a 
valuable consideration paid for it, in the cession of that 
territory; and, aceordingly, when that territory became 
a state in our union, if other nations purchased a right of 
entry into those ports, by granting a reciprocal right of 
entry into their ports, to American ships, France was 
under no obligation to grant such a reciprocity, for such 
a right of entry; because she had already purchased it 
by the cession, and had it secured to her by treaty. Our 
government has always contended against this construc- 
tion, and denied this right to France; and, in a corres- 
pondence between Mr. Adams, when secretary of state, 
and the French minister, then near the United States, 
the French construction of that treaty was ably contest- 
ed, and the American construction as ably supported. 
It still remains unsettled, and, until adjusted, or waived 
by Franee, all commissioners, appointed by either, or 
both governments, can make no final progress in settling 
the claims of American merchants on the French go- 
vernment, What time will ever come more propitious 
than that which has for the last six months been passing, 
for our government to institute an able and efficient 
mission to meet plenipotentiaries on the part of France, 
for the settlement of this great national question, and for 
the removal of this only obstacle between American 
merchants, and their long delayed rights of remunera- 
tion? Never will the French people, hereafter, be more 
anxious to conciliate those of the United States; and 
never will Lafayette, the brother in arms of Washing- 
ton, the illustrious friend of the American people, have 
a higher or more controlling influence in the councils of 
France. Like all the surviving worthies of our revolu- 
tion, he is standing on the verge of lite: he and they are 
not yet immortal, and they must soon pass from this 
world of dust and shadows, to that of realities and im- 
perishable glories. Why has not this auspicious time 
been seized? Why has it been suffered to pass without 
exertion, and probably without attention, on the part of 
our government? No former administration ever had 
in hand such a golder opportunity. We have no inti- 
mation from the men in power that any effort has been 
made, or intended, to improve it. 
Have our relations wih England been made more 
prosperous Ly the exchange of ministry at the court of 








our revolutionary struggle, up to the close of the last 
administration, Great Britain has claimed, and exercised 
the right of regulating all trade with her West India 
colonies, by the orders of the king in council. During 
all that time, the United States, both under the con- 
federation, and under the present government, have 
demanded as a matter of right, due to national comity, 
that this trade, between these colonies and the United 
States, should be regulated by treaty, and permanently 
settled between the two nations. Has this point been 
yielded by Great Britain? Has a treaty been made? 
No; but the secretary of state has for us, yielded the 
right todemand it. The trade is regulated now just as 
Great Britain has always regulated it, by her own laws; 
and we have agreed to receive as a boon, what is in re- 
ality a favor granted to her. Before this concession, the 
British West India colonies consumed quite as great a 
quantity of the products of our country as they can 
have done since. The commerce was as great though 
not direct; the navigation was exclusively ours; and if the 
indirect transportation was more costly, it was because 
it gave more employment to our own tonnage, and be- 
ing paid by those colonies, was a real benefit to our 
navigation. For much of the proceeds of our exports 
were received in specie, and employed to purchase car- 
goes in New Orleans; and the trade was thus by its in- 
directness not made onerous to usas it was to them. 
What then have we gained by the restoration of this 
trade? Qur vessels can carry nothing to the West In- 
dia colonies under this restoration, which cannot be ear- 
ried thither in British vessels; but in the indirect trade 
much reached those colonies, transported, nearly to 
them, by our own vessels, which cannot be admitted 
into them now even in British vessels. ‘The restored 
commerce is, therefore, so much less than the com- 
merce, given up in exchange for it. How does it affect 
our navigation? Commercial men have told me, that 
already one third of the transportation of our own pro- 
ductions is done by British tonnage. "This was to be 
expected. For British vessels, freighted from Liverpool 
to New York, being compelled to go to the West In- 
dies for a freight home, will take cargoes of American 
produce en freight to those countries at a cheaper rate 
than our vessels can afford todo it. If this does not 
secure the whole transportation to British tonnage, the 
other parts of the arrangement certainly will «ffect this. 
It was agreed, that the British government should, when- 
ever they might choose to do so, lay an impost duty on 
all producis of our conntry, when imported directly from 
the United States, into these West India colonies; and, 
at the same tine, exempt the same products from such 
impost, if imported from her colonies on this continent. 
So soon as this impost shall have been laid on the pro- 
ducts of the United States, they cannot reach the West 
India colonies in American vessels; because the duty 
will compel them to be transported thither, from the 
colonies on the continent. We may chance to carry a 
part of them, in competition with the British, to these 
colonies, but our vessels cannot carry freights, thence, 
to the West India colonies. ‘Transportation between 
colony and colony, is a part of her coasting trade, which 
Great Britain will no sooner relinquish, than we shall 
relinquish to foreigners, our coasting trade between one 
state and another, . 
In this arrangement for this restoration of the West 
India trade, the agreement on the part of Great Britain, 
not to impose any other, or higher duty on our pro- 
ducts, when imported into the West India colonies, in 
American, than if imported in British vessels, did not 
extend, as they understood it, to their culonies on this 
continent. They will, accordingly, place an impost 
duty on ail such produce, imported into those colonies, 
in our vessels; and thereby transfer all our commerce, 
with all these colonies, whether island or continental, 
from our navigation, which had the whole transportation 
of it under the indirect trade, to British navigation, which 
will have the whole under this triumphant restoration. 
This is exactly what the British politicians have claim- 
ed, asa matter of right, ever since the first moment of 
our independence; and it is what all patriots of the Unit- 
ed States, since the revolution, have refused to yield, 





that country? It is said triumphantly that the West 
India trade has been recovered. Ever since the close of 


until Mr. Van Buren, in a manner *‘the most frank and 
friendly” to Grext Britan, did, by the agency of Mr. 
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Louis McLane, request and receive the privilege of sur- 
rendering up this right of transporting our own pro- 
ducts in our own vessels, to the British government, 
for the use and encouragement of British tonnage. It 
is, therefore, manifest, that although, when the West 
India trade was lost, as it has been often alledged by the 
late administration, we had and enjoyed both the com- 
merce and the navigation; yet now, when it has, under 
the auspices of Mr. Van Buren, been restored, we may 
hold some part of the commerce, but we must Jose the 
whole navigation. No matter if it destroy the mercan- 
tile rights of the people, it subserved the purposes of 
the secretary. ‘The report of this great restoration, 
reached this country on the eve of important elections; 
and, that it might seasonably arrive at the most distant 
point of operation, was at the noon of Sunday, and the 
hour of intermitted devotion, officially announced from 
the cabinent at Washington. The long shadow of this 
glory of our diplomacy reached Maine, and effected that 
object; but Maryland was too near the scene of this 
plot, to be deceived, and therefore, she nobly perform- 
ed her duty to the nation. 

We should have less cause of mortification, had our 
right been surrendered with a spirit, less subservient to 
England, and in a manner, not quite so prostrate. Mo- 
ney might have been sacrificed and the thing forgotien, 
but that the upright republican spirit of America, which 
like William Penn, has ever stood with covered head 
before the English throne, should, by such men, be 
taught to truckle, and fawn at the foot of royalty, is not 
among the minor grievances of the times; and cannot 
pass away ‘‘like the summer cloud without the special 
observance” of the American people. Nor is the sur- 
render of our rights rendered more tolerable by another 
element united with the servile spirit, wherewithal it 
was made. In all our most ardent contests, for princi- 
ples, or for power, heretofore had in the nation,a noble 
dignity in our foreign ministers of either side, has learn- 
ed them to hold our party controversies, like those 
among brothers, sacred and as family secrets; and they 
scorned, by mingling them with our diplomacy, to be- 
tray and divulge them to the vulgar eye of foreign na- 
tions. What has the secretary of state been pleased to 
do? He has instructed our minister, at the English 
court, to claim the high consideration of that govern- 


ment to the present, by gossippinga full disclosure of 


its irreconcilable hostility of the past administration.— 
Hlow iaust the haughty statesman of England have re- 
garded this reform in American diplomacy; or that se- 
cretary of state, under whose dignified administration it 
was made? Our only hope is from the healing power of 
time. ‘The wound, which to-day all may sce’ in the 
trunk of the oak, will by two summers growth become 
cicatrized, and be seen no more. 

Have our relations with Russia, been conducted in any 
manner, more profitable and dignified? You have seen 
how the hon. Mr. McLane has restored the West In- 
dia trade by his diplomacy at the court of England, but 
may God grant, that the American people may never 
see, how the hon. Mr. Randolph sustained our national 
character, at the Russian court! ‘Che debate in the 
house of representatives of the United States, on the mis- 
sion of this gentleman, was printed, and may have come 
under youreye. Ifso, that, and the pithy remarks just 
delivered by the hon. gentleman in the chair, must have 
put you quite fully in possession of the character of that 
distinguished mission. If you please, gentlemen, I will 
just state two collateral facts, which improve the color, 
but do not change the feature of their character. Al- 
though, at the time of that debate, it was unknown to 
me, and to those associated with me in the discussion, 
yet was it officially knuwn at the department of state, 
that Mr. Randolph had, when he left St. Petersburg, 
taken his passports with him, and thereby, according to 
all the forms of diplomacy, entirely relinquished bis 
ministerial character at the imperial court of Russia. 
With a knowledge of this fact, what man on earth, other 
than Mr, Van Buren, could have placed in the presi- 
dential message to congress, the ‘hope that this genile- 
man would by any improvement of his health, again re- 
pur to St. Petersburg, and resume the discharge of his 
ficia! duties?” The other fact of which [ would fe- 
niind you is, that belore the president approved the act, 

















appropriating $18,000 tor the benefit of Mr. Randolph, 
and in payment for his diplomatic services, the friend of 
that gentleman, in Virginia, had, in the public papers, 
and by his direction, announced him asa candidate for 
election to the next congress. ‘‘He should, (as it was 
stated), be detained abroad until after the election.” De- 
tained for what cause? The election takes place usually 
in April; but Mr. R’s diplomatic year would not termi- 
nate till June. He must tarry out of the country, until 
he has earned, by a full year’s exile, his full year’s 
salary. His quarterly allowance for returning would 
be earned by coming home; and this he directed his 
friends to promise that he would do, before the next 
session of congress. How could the secretary advise the 
president to approve that appropriation, when it was so 
manifest, that this minister was prolonging his absence, 
not to settle national controversies, or to win diplomatic 
victories, but, like a good general, to achieve a success- 
tal retreat, and effectually secure his baggage and plun- 
der! 

Attempts were made during the last year, to extend 
our relations to another European power. A treaty of 
some sort was made with the imperial Turk of Constan- 
tinople. For this purpose, commissioners were appoint- 
ed, which, although the president might appoint in the 
recess, yet be cause this appointment was not ratified by 
the advice and consent of the senate, in session for many 
months before the conclusion of this commission, the 
whole proceeding was clearly extra official; and was not 
only so considered by the two able and distinguished 
senators from Virginia, but was by them pronounced to 
be an invasion of the rights of the senate and a flagrant 
violation of the constitution. ‘the ostensible object of 
this negotiation was to open to American navigation and 
commerce, the trade of the Black Sea. This the Rus- 
sians contend, that they have already effected for all 
nations, by the treaty of Adrianople. They had, sword 
in hand, opened to themselves a passage through all the 
defences both of nature and art; and descended and 
spread themselves out on that plain, where, in former 
times, the Greek and the Hun contended for empire. 
Here, other powers interposed, or the Turks had been 
driven once more beyond the Bosphorus. It was be- 
lieved, that if the ezar of Russia reached, and ascended 
the throne of Constantinople, the balance of Europe 
might tremble, and the beam itself lose its level. The 
emperor of Russia terminated the war by treaty with 
the grand seignior, secured among other things, a free 
passage through the Bosphorus, to all nations in amity 
with both the high contracting parties. Christian na- 
tious hold all to be in amity, who are not in a state of 
declared hostility; but the Turk regards all Christian 
nations as enemies, which have not, by treaty with him, 
obtained the relations of amity, Our treaty with the 
sublime porte was formed, on our respectful submission 
to the moslem construction of the treaty of Adrianople; 
and intended to bring us within the provisions of it. 
This treaty was in part ratified, and in part rejected by 
the senate; and thereupon the secretary of state sent a 
requisition to the house of congress, requiring an ap- 
propriation for the purpose of a most splendid plenipo- 
tentiary mission to the Turkish court, accompanied by 
all the oriental train of barbaric pomp; and carrying in 
hand fitty thousand dollars as a present to the grand 
seignior, either to purchase our relations of amity with 
the Turk, or to pay for the fine Arabian stud presented 
by him to the great man of the new world, and which, 
as [ learn, is at keeping in this city. It was thus manag- 
ed, that this modern argonautic expedition was to be 
fitted out, not like that of the ancients, to bring home 
from the shores of the stormy Euxine, but carry out 
to those regions the golden fleece. For some small 
quantity of trade, more or less, the republicans of the 
United States, the disciples of the cross, must be made 
to bow to those of the crescent; and our **mountain 
nymph, sweet liberty,” compelled to turn her pure 
and vestal eye on the gorgeous saloons, and voluptuous 
harems of a military despotism. We were, in some de- 
gree, preserved from the dishonor of this new, and 
splendid project of state patronage, by a distinguished 
senator from Massachusetts, who succeeded in reducing 
the lofty dimensions of the plenipotentiary mission, 
down to a charge d’affaires. Could he have brought 
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the thing to a mere consulate, or commercial agency, it 
might have satisfied all the requirements of trade, and 
ceased to be odious to our national feelings. 

If, under the advisement of the secretary of state, 
we have lowered our heads to foreign nations abroad, 
who might call us to some account for a departure from 
etiquette, we have, under the same councils carried 
ourselves highly and haughtily enough, to those depen- 
dent “remnants of once mighty nations,” at home, placed, 
by the fortune of war, and the inexplicable revolutions 
of human events, in a condition of pupilage and guar- 
dianship to the American people. How have these our 
wards and pupils been treated? How have the high and 
holy relations of guardians, and instructors to them, 
been kept, and preserved by us? We stand pledged to 
the whole Christian world, by the declarations of our 
ancestors, repeated by us, in every most solemn form, 
to civilize, and instruct the aborigines in the great prin- 
ciples of our benign religion. By the obligations of the 
most sacred treaties, and for a full, and valuable con- 
sideration in broad lands, ceded to the U. States, our 
government has, at various times, covenanted with these 
tribes and nations, to pay them annuities; to guarantee 
to them their respective governments, and laws, and ter- 
ritories; and to defend them in the quiet possession, and 
peaceable enjoyment of all these, their great original and 
natural rights. From the commencement of our peace- 
able relations with them up to the close of the last ad- 
ministration, these covenants had been fully and sacredly 
observed and kept, by the government of the U. States. 
Mechanics, and fsrmers have sojourned among them, to 
teach these people the great fundamental arts of civiliz- 
ed life. By holy men, who have taken up their abode 
among several of these nations, they have been taught 
letters and arts; and above all, learned the divine pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. The annuities, due to 
each nation and tribe by treaty, have, with good faith, 
been paid into their public treasuries, to be disbursed ac- 
cording to their own laws and customs. So early as 
1802, by a Statute of the United States, and called ever 
since, the intercourse law, a line of demarcation was 
drawn between their lands and territories, and those of 
the U. States or the several states and territories. By 
this Jaw all mankind were excluded frum these lands, 
aniess by consent of the owners, and a license for that 
purpose first obtained. How have these people pro- 
fited by these benefits? I will call your attention more 

articulary to the Cherokees, because their nvtion has 

een most improved, and their present condition does 
most interest the sympathies of the world. These 
eople have abandoned the chase for subsistence, and 
Sicteee cultivators of the soil. They raise flocks and 
herds; grow corn and cotton, and have established 
household manufactories for most of their own clothing, 
Such other kindred arts are cultivated among them as 
are necessary for this state ofimprovement. Under the 
advisement and instruction of Mr. Jefferson, they have 
succeeded in establishing a republican form of govern- 
ment; and have enacted wise and wholesome laws, A 
bank, and a treasury, manage their curreney and finan- 
ces; a press promulgates their constitution and Jaws. 
One native Cherokee has invented an alphabet of their 
language: and another, a scholar, a Christian, edits a 
public paper, printed in our and their language and let- 
ter, published for the information of their people, and 
received and read in most of the states inthis union, In 
half a century after letters were brought to this people 
by pious and Jearned missionaries, they have reduced 
their laws to writing in their own alphabet and language. 
A like achievement cost the Greeks not less than 600 
years. The school-house and the mecting-house have 
been built by their villages, as our pious ancestors rear- 
ed the like buildings in ours. In the one their children 
are taught in our language and their language; in the 
other, their whole people meet together, on cur Sabbath, 
in the name of the S..iour of the world, to worship the 
God of the whole earth. ie 
So were our trusis as guardians to them, religiously 
observed and kept; and so have they profited and im- 
proved as pupils and wards to us, under our teachings 
and protection. ©! how wlike, for our glory, and their 
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Cherokee delegation, then in Washington, assure their 
peopie, from him, that he would protect them against 
the demands of Georgia, and the intrusions of all per- 
sons. Mr. Van Buren had not then entered the depart- 
ment of state, or assisted the president by his advice, 
The next winter they were told by the same high func- 
tionary, that the lands in their possession, were, beyond 
question, their own; but that he could not interfere with 
the laws of a sovereign state, or secure them against the 
Jurisdiction of Georgia. That state had not then eapress- 
ly Jaid claim to the lands of the Cherokees; but their le- 
gislature had passed laws abolishing their government, 
abrogating their laws, and subverting their national eha- 
racter. ‘hese laws went-into operation in June, 1830, 
The Cherokee lands are owned by the nation; and each 
individual owns nothing but his improvements on the 
soil, When the laws of Georgia had abolished the Che- 
rokee nation, the lands, as their politicians reasoned on 
the case, were left without an owner; and, as they say, 
lying within the limits of that state, became, at once, as 
a thing derelict, the property of that republic. Perhaps 
the gold, discovered in the Cherokee mountains, has 
dazzled the moral perceptions of these good men. Be 
that as it may, they last autumn seriously contended, that 
the Cherokees had no right to their own lands; and have 
thereupon enacted laws, ordering them to be surveyed, 
and parcelled out for distribution, by lottery, or other- 
wise, among a people, who, if they have any title to them, 
have obtained it by their own legislation. When the 
Cherokee delegation arrived in Washington, the last 
winter, and applied to the president again tor protection, 
against the outrages daily committed on them, they were 
told 6y him, that all had been done that could be done; 
and they had no other course but to migrate beyond the 
Mississippi. 

What can have changed the conduet of the president 
from a solemn assurance of protection, to a total deser- 
tion of all the rights of these unfortunate people? Who 
is his adviser—the keeper of his conscicnce? The se- 
cretary of state. The lands, laws, government, the whole 
nation of the Cherokees, have been sold by this heartless 
cabinet minister, to the infatuated politicians of Georgia. 
To favor and carry into full effect, this scheme against 
the Cherokees, a most flagrant injustice has been prac- 
tised against all other Indian nations and tribes to which 
our government owes annuities. “lo deprive the Chero- 
kees of the pecuniary power ot contending with Georgia, 
these annuities, amounting yearly to more than $545,000, 
have, by an order from the war office, been directed to 
be paid, not to the nations and tribes as the several trea- 
ties covenant that they shall be paid; but to the head men, 
warriors, and common Indians, in a ratable proportion. 
In some of the tribes there are more individuals than 
there are dollars to be paid; and how can they receive 
the money from an agent, who does not know one from 
another; who could not, therefore, safely distribute the 
annuities without assembling them al} together, nor then, 
without a seale, graduated with the respective propor- 
tions to be paid to each grade of character in the tribe, 
In truth, the project must result in a double fraud; one 
on cur own government, which puts the money into the 
hands of agents, who can never produce any voucher that 
they have paid it over, and therefore will keep the most of 
it in the’r own coffers; and the other, to the Indian tribes 
and nations, which, by this project, can receive not acent 
of their annuities for any purpose common to the whole 
people. Our conduet is without a parallel, What can 
be found in the history of our own, or any civilized coun- 
try, so cruel in practice, so utterly without the pale of 
any theory of moral principle? ‘This is not a question of 
national interest, but of national morality and character. 
‘The adviser of these measures, brings a calumny on our 
good faith in the great forum of the world; and we must, 
unless by a great national disavowal, stand condemned be- 
fore all mankind, ; 

Let us turn to a part of the administration, less odious, 
because its errors, or frauds fall on ourselves alone, and 
do not affect the rights and interest of any other people. 
‘The great national establishment for the transmission of 
intelligence, is among the most important of our coun- 
try. It deeply concerns things, the most dear, and va- 
luable to us. The mail moves not only much of the 





sperity, is the present to the past. The president of 
the Gaited States, soon after his inauguration, bade the 





wealth, and information of the people, but their political 
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concernments are greatly in the power of those engaged 
in its movements. The late post master general admi- 
nistered that establishment with great ability and with a 
suecess higly satisfactory to the nation. When ealled to 
the office by Mr. Monroe, as well as when continued in 
it by Mr. Adams, he had full permission to conduct it on 
his own proposed principle, “to appoint no deputy, clerks 
or assistant, but for official merit, and to displace 
no one for but official delinquency.”? Although gen. 
Jackson, when he first took the presidential chair, 
gave him the same tolerant rule of appointment and re- 
moval; yet, as it was, in afew days announced, that the 
post office establishment would, by a rule of the adminis- 
tration, be arranged into the cabinet, he found himself 
compelled to resign. He left the office, rich in funds, 
jaid up from its own revenue; well supplied with skil- 
ful and diligent clerks; and supported by two assistants, 
either of whom was fully competent to conduct the whole 
establishment, 

How has it been conducted by his successor? No 
branch of the administration disclosed a more rancorous 
political intolerance, Four or five hundred removals and 
appointments have been made, comprehending assistants, 
clerks and deputies; and when it has been proposed, in 
the senate of the United States, to inquire into the causes 
of these changes, it has not been shown by the friends of 
the administration, that they were made for official delin- 
quency. ‘The establishment has been arranged into the 
cabinet; and the same regency principle which has di- 
rected our relations with fcreign nations and with the 
Indian tribes, has controlled this. 

Under the principles of present economy, the funds of 
the establishment have been exhausted, without any new 
benefit to the people. The whole business of removal 
and appointment was conducted by Mr. McLean, assist- 
ed by two clerks at the annual cost of $1,400. This 
business is now the most important branch of the estab- 
lishment: it is arranged into the dureau of appointment, 
with a special agent of the secretary at the head, and with 
such a train of preparation in clerks and contingencies, 

that the whole costs the country $8,500 annually. Other 
parts of this service are equally prodigal and expensive. 
Clerks and extra calls for labor and salaries, are nearly 
doubled under this new arrangement. It was last year 
ostentatiously published to the nation, that the contracts 
for transporting the mail had been made at a price much 
below the former consideration given for that work; but 
recently the discovery has been made that much more 
than the amount saved by the written contracts, had been 
expended in extra allowances to those liberal contractors 
who were instructed to underbid their competitors, with 
an assurance of remuneration for this efficient aid given 
to the great political projects of the establishment. 
‘These remunerations have, in some instances, exceeded 
the amount agreed to be paid under the contract. The 
mail from Washington to Baltimore is transported, by 
contract, for $1,800; but the extra allowances amount to 

$3,200. 
The conductor of the post-office establishment was so 
fully aware of the effects of a disclosure of this profligate 
fraud upon the revenue of the people, that, when called 
upon, early in the month of May, 1830, to lay a state- 
ment of the contracts and allowances before the senate, 
he delayed that duty until near the close of last Februa- 
ry. When, at last, sent in, it was, as of course, referred 
to the committee on post-offices and post roads; kept by 
that committee until within three or tour days of the ad- 
journment, and then laid on the table with a motion that 

it be printed, which was, of course, accordingly order- 
ed, Before the delivery of this document to the printer, 
the hon. Mr. Clayton took it up for a short examina- 
tion. Ele discovered, that all the allowances, about 
$50,000, were set down, as having been made by Mr. 





























ness were brought to light. 
the statements of these allowances; the dates when they 
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The letters containing 


were made; the erasure of the name of Wm. T. Barry, 
and the insertion of the name ot Abraham Bradley; the 
confessions of the clerks, who had been taught and di- 
rected to commit this double forgery, all conspired to 
make such an impression of this fraudulent and proftigate 
transaction on the mind of every senator, that, Upon 
the request of Mr. Bradley, that distinguished body, 
without a dissenting voice, rescinded the order to print 
this report; and thereby told the nation, that, in their 
opinion, it was fabricated and false. Time would not 
admit further investigation in the senate, nor was it ad- 
mitted in the house; fora friend of the secretary, who 
had given notice that he should there call ap the post 
office bill, did, when this discovery was made, prudently 


omit to do so. 


This establishment is utterly insolvent. Hts concerns 


have been, as we have seen, most fraudulently conduet- 
ed; and, under the advisement of the cabinet, itis model- 


ed into a system of political espionage. Every deputy 
post master is directed to insert in his return the title of 
every newspaper, received at his office for distribution. 
By this return, Mr. Hobbie (not the post master gene- 
ral, for he is laid up out of the combat) can place under 
the eye of Mr. Van Buren, the name, and he knows the 
political character of every newspaper, read in every 
city, town, village and neighborhood in the whole 
country. Will an independent and free people, always 
endure such lookers into their own affairs? Spies upon 
their fire-side amusements? Let them once know their 
injuries, and they perfectly understand, and will diligent- 
ly apply the constitutional remedy. 

The president has, under the same advisement, placed 
a deep censure on the bank, and curreney of the 
United States. This was advised by Mr. Van Buren, 
doubtless to give to the banks of this city, the expecta- 
tion on the overthrow of that of the United States, of 
receiving and disbursing the national funds; and thereby 
to reconcile them to the system of guarantee, which he 
had placed upon their transactions. This might have 
produced some effect, had the subtle poison been vended, 
without the antidote. ‘The splendid scheme of a treasu- 
ry bank at Washington, so dazzled his imagination, 
that he could not exclude every glimpse of it, from the 
message; and thus, what he might have gained by his 
proposed destruction of the bank of the United States, 
was placed beyond his reach by a disclosure of the po- 
litical mystery, which was to be raised up in its place. 
The constitutionality of the United States bank is 
questioned by the secretary in the message; and he fur- 
ther alledged, that this bank has failed to establish a 
sound and uniform currency throughout the country. 
The constitutional question has been settled by the su- 
preme court. What does Mr. Van Buren intend by a 
sound currency? He should mean, and therefore, for 
once, | will believe he did mean, a currency, equal in 
value to the silver and gold coin of the United States. 
Every bank bill of any amount, which may, on demand, 
at the place where it is payable, be converted by ex- 
change into gold or silver coin of a like amount, must 
be equal in value to such amount of coin. May not this 
be done with every bill of the United States bank? No 
man will deny the fact. If, then, such coin be a sound 
currency, such bank bills must be equally a sound cur- 
rency. ‘This allegation against the bank is, therefore, 
unfounded, and must have been made, either without a 
knowledge of the facts, or with no intention to state 
them correctly. Is not this bank currency quite as uni- 
form as a gold and silver currency? Wall not a bank 
bill, at New Orleans, and payable in that city, exchange 
for as much gold and silver coin, as a bank bill of equal 
amount, payable in New York, can be exchanged for, iu 








Bradley, the assistant post-master general under Mr. 
McLean, who had managed the establishment for a few 
days, after it was left by that gentleman, before the ar- 
rival of Mr. Barry. He was, beyond measure astonish- 
ed; for Mr. Bradley had stated, on examination, under 
oath, I believe, that he had made no such allowance. 
Mr, Clayton called on him for explanation. He repeat- 
ed his former statement, and requested that Mr, Grun- 
dy and Mr. Holmes would go to the post office and ex- 








this city! Will not a one hundred dollar bill, at New 
Orleans, if payable there, exchange for one hundred 
silver dollars, or for ten eagles; and will a one hundred 
dollar bill, at New York, if payable there, exchange for 
any greater or any less number of dollars or eagles? 
What then does the great financier of the state depart- 
ment, intend by a want of uniformity in this United 
States bank currency? 


Perhaps he objects, because the bank does not pro- 











amine the books. Here the unprofitable works of dark- 


mise to pay, and actually pay is bills Pose branch, at 
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uny, or all other branches, Should it do this, the same 
objection might be made, unless it also promised to pay, 
and actually did pay them, at any or all other places. 
He, who could not get one thousand silver dollars for a 
bill of that amount of the New York branch, if he call- 
ed for it at the branch in Boston, would have no more 
reason to complain of the refusal, than if at Worcester, 
or Pawtucket, he might want the like accommodation, 
and not be able to obtain it. The objection raises a 
question of exchange, and not of currency; and lies 
with more weight against coin than against the United 
States bank bills. Indeed such bills are almost as much 
more near to uniformity than coin, as they are more 
easily transmitted from place to place, than a like 
amount in gold and silver could be transported. Ima- 
gine, fora moment, that our whole currency was gold 
and silver coins, if any man at Providence desired to in- 
vest $10,000 at New Orleans, must he not, unless he 
could purchase a bill of exchange, payable in that city, 
transmit, at whatever cost of risk and lsbor, the whole 
amount of coin to that place? In fact, in all countries 
destitute of the accommodation of bills of exchange, or 
a bank with collateral branches, gold and silver is worth 
just as much less, in the place where it is not wanted 
than it is in the place where it is wanted, as it will cost 
to transport it from the one tothe other. Any amount 
of gold and silver is, in truth, like every other commo- 
dity, of the same uniform value, only at the same time 
and at the same place. The nature of things cannot be 
reversed; and we must govern our institutions accord- 
ing to their laws. Until we can abolish time and space 
we cannot abrogate or exchange that subtle mystery of 
trade which seems o be too evanescent for the matter of 
fact intellect of the president; and yet too well known 
and established to be improved in its condition by the 
Achitophel of state. 


The bank of the United States has, by the skill and 
diligence of its president and directors, done more in 
this behalf, than could have been effected by any other 
and different establishment. In 1828, that bank, and its 
various branches, transmitted, in bills of exchange, 
bank and treasury drafts, nearly $64,000,000. This 
was done at a cost to its customers and to the nation, 
very little exceeding $250,000, 

When we look back to the chaos of currency, over 
the whole country, except New England, during the 
war, and until this bank was established, all mercantile 
men must, with indignation regard the attempt made to 
overthrow this institution, It cannot suspend specie 
payments, without paying twelve per cent. on all bills, 
not so paid on demand. No loan by this bank, toa 
state, can exceed filty thousand, nor any one to the 
United States go over five hundred thousand dollars, 
unless, by law, admitted to make them larger. If, at 
any time hereafter, the pressure of war might call for 
heavier joans under such laws, and this bank, like the 
bank of England, during the great struggle of that 
country with nearly all Europe, should be pressed, by 
demands, until authorised by congress to suspend spe- 
cie payments, still bills of this bank would be as those 
of the bank ot England were,a uniform, though depre- 
ciated currency. ‘The revenue of the United States 
paid in those bills, would be uniformly paid in all parts 
of the country; nor could the inequality, not to say in- 
' justice of former times be renewed, when such pay- 
ments were made in a currency ata par with specie, in 
New England, and in one ata discount of twenty-five 
per cent. at Washington. 


This political war of the state department against this 
bank, has not been declared, because it does not fuily 
meet the purposes of its establishment; but because 
(his cannot be, and different institutions might be made 
subservient to the political purposes of the secretary. 
He would displace this and establish another at Wash- 
ington. It must be there, and without branches, or the 
constitutional objection could not be avoided. It is to 
be established, not on capital, but on the revenue and 
credit of the government. Does not the government 
disburse all the annual revenue for the annual expendi- 
ture? They have done so,and more also, during the 
last two years; they have drawn upwards of two mil- 
lions of dollars from the amount of savings laid up by 
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the economy of the last administration. Can those 
who have no revenue beyond their expenditure, and not 
quite enough for that purpose, have sufficient credit on 
which to establish a bank? A bank cannot operate any 
more than a ship, or a manufactory, or a farm, without 
capital. With capital a prudent man may obtain some 
extension of that capital by credit; but none but adyen- 
turers ever undertake to establish any branch of busi- 
ness without capital, and upon mere credit. 

If this treasury bank be a bank without capital, it wil] 
not be likely to be sustained by deposits. It is to be an 
institution for transmitting the funds of government, io 
have a few officers, who may “sell bills of exchange to 
private individuals to a moderate premium.” Does not 
this disclose the great secret of the establishment? Why 
will be these private individuals to be accommodated at 
small premiums? Doubtless the same description of 
men, some of whom, have been accommodated with 
small offices. ‘That species of patronage has been aj! 
worked up. All these offices are discounted; God only 
knows at what premium; and unless some office can be 
established to discount money, or bills of exchange, the 
great trading mystery of political buying and selling, must 
be ata stand. Why, gentlem en, let this bank but once 
be opened, and customers, who have left every other 
department of the government, without accommodation, 
will again be seen in crowds, pressing towards Wash- 
ington. Place this great careass of pecuniary patronage 
out in the sunshine, and from all the different regions ot 
our country, birds of every wing, and every beak, will 
snuff the prey; and rush on to the ‘‘mad carnaval,” filling 
we darkening the air, with their clamour and their 

ight, 

Not only the revenue, but the credit, of the nation is 
to be placed in the hands of ‘‘a few officers;”’ and these 
men, directed by the same spirit, which has distributed 
all the offices in the gift of government, will soon pur- 
chase, for their employer, all that portion of our liber- 
ties, and all that mass of power, which either revenue, 
or credit can purchase. The people would in a few 
years, find themselves blessed with an empty treasury, 
a new debt, and be in the control of a man, governed by 
no more principle, than he has ever displayed patriotism. 

Man can endure many things, from rulers endowed 
with great purposes, and lofty conceptions of national 
advancement. Nuzapoleon was less odious to the French 
people, though no less a tyrant, than the subtle, crafty, 
low minded eleventh Louis. ‘The imperial chief, even 
in the midst of his despotism, planned and executed 
many great and enduring works of improvement, for the 
common benefit of all France. The man, under whose 
advice our government is now administered, has a mind 
for intrigue, and is proud of this character; but can 
have no conception of the great projects of great minds, 
for national benefit. He has, accordingly, advised the 
president to reject our whole system of internal im- 
provement, and place his veto on every legislative pro- 
vision proposed to him for that purpose. 

No country on earth, is so capable as ours, of an ex- 
tended internal improvement; nor could any thing more 
increase our commerce with foreign nations, than cheap- 
ening transportation, and encouraging commerce among 
the several states. The constitution has conferred on 
congress, the same power toregulate the one as the other. 
More than 100,000 miles of domestic navigation, by 
rivers and lakes, may be united by a few improve- 
ments in these, and by uniting them by a less extent of 
canal than is completed, or in progress towards comple- 
tion. ‘These, when finished would bring 4,000,000 of 
square miles of our territory, in the interior, to within 
ten miles of western transportation. ‘The west and the 
east, the north and the south, would be united; and such 
a tide of commercial intercourse be constantly flowing 
through every region of it, that the demagogues of dis- 
union must become discouraged by the very aspect of its 
movements, and give up their contest against patriotism. 
Foreign commerce has contributed largely, by impost 
on its commodities, to discharge the great national debt, 
contracted by the expenditure of two wars. The people 


have patriotically sustained the system of revenue: and 
the whole nation has a right to expect the surplus of that 
revenue, after discharging that debt, will be appropriated 
to the great purposes of improving the internal com- 
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merce and navigation of the country. They havea right 
to expect, that the system will not be abandoned, when 
the purposes of war are subserved; and that, if sustain- 
ed at its present rate of productiveness, and faithfully 
applied, the country will, in twenty years, exhibit a con- 
dition of internal transportation and commerce, ot high- 
ways, rail-roads, canals, rivers and Jakes, without a pa- 
rallel on this globe. 

W hat could have induced the secretary, to advise the 
president, against his former opinions, and his senato- 
rial course not seven years before, to this inconsistent 
scheme of placing a veto against this great system? Is 
the fame of Clinton hostile to his repose; and does he 
regard each new canal, as a new monument to the great 
founder of that system in our country? He may be at 
peace. Van Buren’s and Clinton’s fame, belong to dif- 
ferent hemispheres. The exhalation, raised from the 
bog, by the influence of the sun, never brightens into 
visibility, until that luminary is below the horizon, and 
the world is in darkness. 

The secretary, by his advice to the president, has, in 
his last message, introduced a principle into our system 
for the encouragement and protection of our national 
labor and capital, intended doubtless to be subversive of 
the whole. No one thing, as he says, should receive 
encouragement and protection until it be entitled to re- 
ceive it alone, and it no other article were so entitled. 
Why, gentlemen, if men lived individually and alone, 
each man must provide for himself, but when they are 
in communities, the body politic must cherish each and 
all its members. What wise man would neglect his 
feet or his hands, his head or his heart, unless each one 
of them might be entitled to the same attention if sepa- 
rated entirely from the other parts of his body? 

Our system of encouragement originated in our sys- 
tem of revenue. It begun by an impost at about seven per 
cent. on imported commodities. It was raised, from 
time to time, as the wants of the country required, until, 
during the last war, duties were doubled. When the 
war was closed these duties were reduced; but because 
great interests required it, these duties were not reduce 
ed to their former level; and, in some instances, the 
principle of protection was introduced into the revenue 
system. Such interests have multiplied, and the pro- 
tecting principle has been extended. Under this reve- 
nue system, thus modified, immense interests have been 
fostered, and have grown up in every part of our coun- 
try. 

A great problem is before the nation. Can we, when 
the national debt is paid, reduce our revenue system 
down to seven per cent. and thereby leave ail these im- 
mense interests at the mercy of European competition; 
and to be swept away in two or three years by the over- 
whelming capital of France and England. The sugar 
culture of Louisiana now employs about $45,000,000; 
produces annually about 160,000,000 pounds of sugar. 
Will you reduce the duty on sugar from three cents the 
pound to seven per cent. on the value? Do it; every 
planter is ruined, and the whole state made bankrupt. 
It is admitted by intelligent men in the southern states 
that such a measure would reduce the productive value 
of all property south of the Potomac, at least twenty- 
five per cent. What would be the fate of cotton, rice 
and tobacco? If a reduction of duty to seven per cent. 
did not directly injure these great interests, the convert- 
ing at once all the sugar-raising Jand and Jabor to the 
growing of the other three great staples of southern ag- 
riculture, must, of necessity, so crowd the markets of 
the world with those products, as to reduce them at 
least one-fourth part in their market value. Destroy 
the sugar trade by this modification of the revenue sys- 
tem, and the wreck of that overthrow would be like one 
burning ship, driven by wind and currents on a whole 
anchored fleet. Would not this endanger their safety, 
if not effect their destruction. 

Under the same system of revenue, great interests 
have grown up in the middle and northern states; in 
wool, in cotton and woollen cloths, in iron, in hardware, 
and in a great number of mechanical productions. Re- 
duce impost to seven per cent. and is there not enough 
surplus production in Europe, which must be sold, at 
some market, and at any price, to overwhelm all these 
various descriptions of trade, and bring all these inte- 
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rests to a level with those of the south? Could the la- 
borer, the mechanic, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, or either of them, escape from his full share 
of this ruin? Ships would remain, and mariners; and 
importation might be continued and pressed upon our 
markets; but Jet men remember that the more any one 
can produce himself, the more can he, and will he pur- 
chase, and consume of the productions of some others, it 
they will receive his productions in exchange. The 
working men of this nation cannot, will not, support, or 
even endure a system of political policy, which excludes 
the products of their own labor from the markets of their 
own country. A great orator and statesman of antiqui- 
ty has said, “tit belongs to our humanity, not to permit 
the interests of each other to suffer; and it concerns our 
wisdom to know, that the great interests of the many 
cannot be ruined, and the republic remain in safety. 

No very good reason can be given, for changing a sys- 
tem, sustained and improved under every former ad- 
ministration, since the founding of the government. 
Have we not prospered under it? Our production is 
constantly increasing; for it requires a constantly in- 
creasing tonnage, to transport all the varieties of it to 
market. In 1815, we had about 1,100,000 tons, in the 
foreign and domestic trade. At the close of 1828, this 
tonnage had augmented to a fraction less than 1,800,000 
tons. <A great improvement favorable to the transport- 
ing capacity, has been made in our vessels; since the 
last war, both in their size and structure. The parcels 
of our bulky exports are more closely packed; better 
stowage is made in our ships; and they are so navigated, 
as to make more passages in Q@ given time, now, than 
they made fifteen years ago. Nautical men and mer- 
chants have assured me, that all these circumstances do 
add to the efficiency of our nominal tonnage at least 
twenty per cent. over and above what the like amount 
of nominal tonnage could transport, ina given time, in 
1815. This will raise our tonnage, in effect, up to 
nearly, 2,164,000 tons; and to almost double the amount 
of it, at the close of last war. Our vessels are as con- 
stantly employed, now, as they were then; and, conse- 
quently, we transport, and therefore produce, nearly 
twice as much, annually, as we did in 1815, 

There wasa time, when we not only paid for our im- 
ports, all for which we could sell our exports, but we 
often owed a balance, in money, over and above that 
amount. At this time, our import of consumable com- 
modities, though not Gecreased in quantity, or cost, has 
been fully paid for by a part only of our exports, and 
for the balance, gold and silver, in coin or bullion, have 
been imported. ‘This was never the fact before. We 
are in the prosperous condition of the farmer, who, when 
he has sold his crops, at market, and purchased all hie 
supplies for the year, finds a fair balance in cash, in his 
pocket, to carry home. ‘The quantity of gold and sil- 
ver, in the country, from this cause, is much greater 
than at any former period of our history. The whole 
amount is variously estimated; by some at thirty, some 
at thirty-five, and by some as high as at forty millions. 
Are not these things, this increased production, and this 
money balance, strong marks of our progress in wealth, 
and of the soundness of our system of policy, hereto~ 
fore established? It is the effect of manufacturing pro- 
duction, in aid of agricultural; and both uniting to fur- 
nish mercantile employment. ‘The course ot the En- 
glish people, has been the same. In 1710, they export- 
ed about six million sterling, to all the world. In 1780, 
after a period of 70 years, they had double the amount, 
and exported about twelve millions; but manufacturing 
by machinery was invented in England, about that time; 
and this has so rapidly increased her production, that in 
1824 she exported nearly sixty-four millions sterling.— 
Great Britain has prospered under her system of en- 
couragement and protection; and none of the theories 
of her wise men, could induce her to relex it, in effect, 
to the amount of one penny, on any of her own produc- 
tions. Why should our wise man induce us to abandon 
our system, and thereby sacrifice our prosperity? 

Theories of free trade fill the d00ks of some men; 
but hitherto, they have governed the practice of no com- 
munity; nor been recommended, by any statesmen of 
the old world, for the use of his own country. They 
seem to belong to some supposed possible state of so- 
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ciety, not to any practicable condition of working na- 
tions. Indeed, so long as equality, among different 
communities, is desirable, and they all differ so much, 
in lands, population, capital, skill, and advancement in 
the arts of production, nothing but laws, wisely adjust- 
ed to their several conditions, can, in these respects, 
give them that equality. We have given the world, and 
gone before all nations in giving it, the only system of 
free trade, which wili probably ever be established. 
Our productions are sent out to all markets; and they 
go to the consumption of all nations, without any, the 
jeast, export duty, for the benefit of our own revenue. 

The adversaries of the waion, and of our national 
advancement, have instituted a kind of political knight- 
hood, and associated themselves as champions of state 
rights. ‘The secretary is laboring to place himself at 
the head of this order; and, as he has said, to restore 
the ‘lost rights of the states.”” What, I pray, are these 
lost rights of this fair and lovely sisterhood, in search 
and for the restoration of which, this man of many la- 
bors and many wiles has been so valiantly errant, from 
north to south? State rights! what are they, and how 
have or can they be invaded by the parental government 
instituted by the people of the United States? By the 
constitution each state holds a guarantee from the Unit- 
ed States, for securing to her a republican form of go- 
vernment. Is this among the wrongs of any state; or 
is it one of the private griefs of individual ambition? 
‘The two houses selected by the people of the United 
States, and in congress assem led, have the power to 
declare war, to raise and support urmies and navies, to 
establish post offices and post roads, to lay and collect 
imposts, to make and to fix the value of coins, to regu- 
late commerce, foreign and domestic, to make all laws 
necessary for these purposes, and to do all these for the 
general welfare. 

No one of these states has the power to do these 
things, or either of them. Each state has the power to 
enact, adjudicate, and carry into execution, all iaws ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the life, property and 
liberty of all persons within its own terrivory; but the 
United States has nu power to do these things, or any 
one of them. What state has lost any one of these 
rights; or when have the United States arrogated the 
power to control or impair any, the least of them, in 
one of its parts? The powers of the sun in the solar 
system are not more distinct from those of the earth, 
or any other planet, than are those of the United States 
and of the several states, cach progressing in its own 
sphere, cherished and encouraged by the general go- 
vernment. ‘The warfare of these champions is not to 
recover rights of which the states have been despoiled; 
but to plunder from the government of the United 
States those powers, which the people, for their own 
general welfure, have, by the constitution, intrusted to 
its management. 

The present administration, sworn to support this 
constitution, and, therefore, to execute the laws, does 
not seem disposed to extend the construction of either, 
so as to bring them into conflict with any of the laws of 
sqgme of the states. Among the grievances of the times, 
this is not the least considerable. If the powers of the 
United States are ever destroyed, if the union is ever 
dissolved, these disastrous events will be produced, by 
an administration, which under the advisement of such 
a secretary, shall refuse to execute the laws. The times 
are indeed ominous. ‘The direction, and impulse, given 
by the policy of other administrations, to our national 
affairs, has hitherto kept them in a condition of some 
prosperity. We have not been carried on, in our pro- 
gress, by the counsels, but in despight of the measures, 
of our present rulers, It is probable, we can float, and 
make some progress, for two years more, if they do not 
scuttle the ship. We must manfully look at the dan- 
gers, and wait for our sure, or constitutional relief. If 
the heavens be portentous, and the whole hemisphere 
dark with clouds; the wind is setting mto the right quar- 
ter; the wreck is swiftly driven betore it; clear sky will 
soon be seen above the mountains, and the dright sun 
ju the west, give us a glorious safety. 

In the hope of this gentlemen, | will close my re- 
marks, and relieve your Kindness from further atten- 
tion, by giving you 








The city of New York—Rich, populous and hospi- 
table; the London of the new-wo ld—what may be 
her opulence, what her population, when her commerce 
and its kindred Jabours, encouraged and protected, Jike 
those of London, shall annually reap two harvests, one 
from the ocean and one from the land! 





PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS, &e., 
AT ALBANY. 

At a meeting of the demucratic republican members of the se. 
nate and assembly of the state of New York, held in the as. 
sembly chamber, on Monday evening, February 21st, 1831, pur- 
suant to notice. The hon. Edward P. Livingston, lieut. go- 
vernor, was chosen president, hon. N. S. Benton, of the senate 
and hon. G. R, Davis, speaker of the assembly, were appoint- 
ed secretaries. 

On calling the roll of the members of the two houses, twenty 
senators and ninety-one members of the house, answered to their 
hames. 

Mr. Gansevoort, from the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, reported the following resolutions, which being read were 
unanimously adopted:— 

Resolved, Vhat the president of the United States has discharg- 
ed the duties of his exalted station, with an ability and energy 
which merits the approbation of a great, intelligent and free 
people; and that the firm stand he has taken in favor of the 
rights of the states as independent sovereignties, and his adherence 
to the principles established by the illustrious Jefferson, have 
added lustre to his distinguished character, and given him new 
claims upon the gratitude of the American people. 

Resolved, Vhat general Jackson, in consenting to be a candi- 
date for re-eleciion to the office of president of the United 
States, has yielded to the wishes of the democracy of the union, 


and furnished additional evidence of his attachment to his coun- 
ry. 


Resolved, That the re-election of general Andrew Jackson wilt 
strengthen the cause of liberty and free principles, advance the 
happiness of the people, and promote the best interests of the 
republic. 

Resolved, That this meeting do hereby nominate Andrew Jack- 
son, of Tennessee, as a candidate for re-election to the office of 
president of the United States, and that we will cordially unite 
with our democratic brethren throughout the union,in using 
every honorable Means to sustain this nomination. 

Resolved, cn motion of Mr. Otis, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the president and secretaries. and a copy 
thereof transmitted to the president of the United States. 

Resolved, on motion of Mr. Lawyer, that a copy of the fore- 
going proceedings be transmitted by the secretaries to each of 
the senators and members of the house of representatives of the 
congress of the United States. 

Resolved, that the proceedings of this meeting be published. 

EDWARD P., LIVINGSTON, president. 

N, S. Benton, 


G R. Davis, secretaries. 


AT BOSTON. 

The most numerous legislative political convention we have 
ever witnessed (says the Boston Courier) full two hundred mem- 
bers as we are informed having been present,—assembled st the 
state house, Thursday evening, February 17. The convention 
was called to order by hon. James Fowler, of Hampden county. 
George Blake, esq. of Boston, was appointed chairman, and J. P. 
Robinson, esq. ot Lowell, secretary. The convention then pro- 
ceeded to nominate 

Messrs. Lincoln and Winthrop for governor and lieut. governor 
of the state. After which— 

The convention proceeded to nominate 


HENRY CLAY OF KENTUCKY, 
as a candidate for the next presidency of the United States, which 
nomination, after some discussion upon the expediency of a nomi- 
nation as this time, was made unanimously; the gentleman who 
had expressed doubts as to the expediency of acting at this time, 
having avowed himself convinced by the disposition manifested 
by the meeting, that the time to act had arrived. 

The convention then proceeded to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to nominate a central committee, and it was voted that 
the several county delegations be requested to meet and to elect 
chairmen of county committees, and to report the same to the 
committee named for the selection of a central committee. 

A committee was also appointed to draft resolutions and an ad- 
dress. The convention then adjourned till Thursday next, at 7 
P. M. to receive the reports of its committees. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ata meeting of a large majority of the members of the senate 
and house of representatives of Pennsylvania, a letter was ad- 
dressed to the president soliciting him again to be a candidate 
for the high place that he holds, as follows: 

Harrisburg, 3d February, 1830. 
To his excellency Andrew Jackson, president of the U. States: 

Sir—The undersigned, members of the legislature of Pennsy!- 
vania, having convened in order to express their opinions in re- 
lation to the next presidential election, beg leave to communicate 
their entire satisfaction and continued confidence in your admi- 
nistration of the government of this union, They believe that 


it is conducted upon principles of sound pvulicy, and whieh are 
eminently caleulated to promote the interests and harmony of the 
They are therefore highly gratified that you have 


confevleraty. 
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again consented to yield to the anxious solicitations of your fel- 
low citizens in becoming a candidate for re-election. No event 
could tend so much to the union and harmony of the great re- 

ublican party of these United States; and consequently to the 

t interests of our beloved country. In speaking these senti- 
ments we are confident, that we are only giving utterance to the 
feelings of the democratic citizens of Pennsylvania. We are, 
very respectfully, your fellow citizens, 

JACOB M. WISE, and others. 
REPLY. 

Washington city, February 9. 
Gentlemen: Your communication of the 3d instant, reached 
me yesterday. The kind terms in which it announces your ap- 
probation of the principles and measures which it has been the 
object of my administration of the general government to pro- 
mote, cannot be otherwise than cheering and acceptable to me. 

Notwithstanding the hope I had entertained of retiring from 
the cares of office to the more peaceful walks of private life, 
after the termination of the four years for which I was elected 
president—a hope which many public considerations, as well as 
my own feelings, had concurred in sustaining as neither incon- 
sistent with a proper regard for the interests of the republic, nor 
with that maxim which you have quoted, that dedicates to its 
will the services of all its citizens; I am yet ready and feel bound 
to relinquish it, after the declarations which I have received 
from so many respectable organs of the public sentiment, that 
its indulgence would conflict with the welfare of our common 
country, and disturb the harmony of the great republican party 
of the union. 

I can therefore only add, in reply to the communication which 
you have been pleased to address to me in behalf of democratic 
Pennsylvania, that as she was the first to call me from my cho- 
sen retirement, I will be among the last to take any steps that 
may be caiculated to retard the prosperity of those interests 
which are identified with the progress and durability of our com- 
mon institutions; and if my continuance in office another term 
be thought essential, that my services are at the disposal of the 
people, as they have been heretofore. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to be assured, that I appreciate justly 
and most gratefully the generous confidence with which Pennsyl.- 
vania reviews my past conduct, and vouches for the character of 
that which it may be my lot hereafter to exhibit as a public ser- 
vant. 

With earnest wishes for your happiness, individually and col- 
lectively, 1 subscribe myself your friend and fellow citizen. 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Messrs. Jacob M, Wise, W.G. Scott and others, members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. 

IN CONNECTICUT. 

At a meeting of delegates from various parts of the state, friend- 
ly to the Ametican system and the election of Henry Clay to the 
next presidency of the United States, held at Hartford, 23d Feb, 
1831, hon. Roger Huntington, chairman, and Romeo Lowrey and 
John A, Rockwell, esquires, secretaries—the following, among 
other proceedings were had— 

Resolved, That we deem it no less the duty than the privilege 
of freemen to deliberate upon the affairs of their common coum 
try and unite in all proper effurts to elect for their rulers such 
men as are honest, capable and faithful to the constitution. 

tesolved, That the industry of our citizens constitutes the 
wealth of the nation, and its protection its true policy. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat as the congress of the United States has power 
to provide for the general welfare and common defence, we deem 
it of the first importance to the nation that this power be exer- 
cised in the promotion of internal improvements. 

Resolved, ‘That we entirely disapprove of the course pursued 
by the president in relation to the American system, the national 
currency, and the treatics existing with Indian nations. 

Resolved, That we consider Henry Clay to be pre-eminently 
qualified for the presidency of the United States and that we 
recommend him as a candidate for that office at the next election. 

Resolved, That we consider the independence of the federal 
judiciary, and the control of the supreme court over the decisions 
of state tribunals in all questions arising under the constitution, 
laws and treaties of the United States as necessary to the preser- 
vation of the union. 

IN OHTO. 

The following is a copy of the letter addressed to the president, 
by fifty-two members of the Ohio legislature, with his reply: 

To his excellency Andrew Jackson, president of the U. States, 

The undersigned, with their fellow citizens of Ohio, have seen 
with much satisfaction the administration of the general govern- 
ment restored to Correct constitutional principles. Your course 
as the chief magistrate of the nation, observant of those princi- 
ples, and firm in adherence to them, we assure you is approved 
by a majority of the people of Ohio, although accident has given 
a different appearance. 

But itis not sufficient for your own glory, or the permanent 
interest of our common country, that the administration of the 
general government should, through your agency, have been re- 
stored to soundness in principle, it is necessary that the salutary 
direction now given, should be continued, that the blessings of 
our free institutions may be fully developed; and to accomplish 
this, no measure is more important than your re-election, because, 
from no other measure can we calculate to secure all the advan- 
tages which have been gained, by the victory achieved; we, there- 
fore, in behalf of the majority of the citizens of Ohio, (whose 
wishes we believe we represent) solicit you to be again a candi- 
date for the presidency. Respectfully yours. 

{Here follow the names of the fifty-two administration mem 
bers of the general assembly.j 

Columbus, January, 1831. 














Washington city, February 9th, 1831. 

Gentlemen: Your communication of Janwary last was receiv- 
ed a few days since. I am truly grateful for an expression of 
feeling and sentiment so kind andindulgent, as that which it con- 
veys im behalf of the principles whieh it is my object to promote 
in conducting the administration of the generel government. To 
carry with me into retirement such an evidence of the approba- 
tion of my fellow citizens at the close of the four years for which 
they had elected me president, was the highest mark of my ambi- 
tion; and one, which, if I were so fortunate as to reach, I had 
never anticipated would subject me to any future calls in the ser- 
vice of my country. 

The desired amendment of the constitution, so as to give to 
the people a direct vote in the choice of president, and limit his 
term of office to one of four or six years, with other public con- 
siderations, afforded me a ground on which I thought that my 
own anxious wishes to retire could be indulged without disap- 
pointing the expectations of my friends, or conflicting with any 
public interest. Considering, however, the numerous declara- 
tions which I have received from large portions of my country- 
men, in various quarters, that my Continuance in office another 
term is necessary to their harmonious and successful co-operation, 
for the complete accomplishment of those measures of improve- 
ment and reform which have been commenced under my ad minis- 
tration; I feel it to be my duty to yield my personal wishes to 
their solicitations. 

I pray you gentlemen, to except this expression of my gratitude 
for the favorable manner in which you have communicated your 
views on this occasion; and believe me, with great sincerity, your 
friend and very obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON, 

Messrs. Thomas Rigdon, John Cochran and others. 


IN MAINE, 

At a republican convention, each county being numerously 
represented, held at Portland on the 22nd Feb. 1831, Eliakim 
Scamman was called to the chair and Elijah L. Hamlin and Hosea 
Iisley appointed secretaries, and the business of the meeting 
opened by an address to the throne of grace by the rev. Dr. Tyler. 
After which a grand committee of twenty-five was appointed to 
select and recommend a suitable person as candidate for gover- 
nor, &e. Peleg Sprague was agreed upon as the candidate for 
governor, and John Holmes and Erastus Foote appointed to attend 
the great national republican convention which is expected to be 
held at Baltimore, in December next. 

Many warm resolutions were adopted at this convention, but 
we shall only take thuse which more immediately relate to the 
‘*record,” as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That in the protection of American industry, the 
coaster, the fisherman, the farmer and the mechanic, from the 
competition of foreiga nations, we recognise the principles which 
were contended for im the American revolution; and that we are 
the friends of an American System, such as has been supported 
from the formation of the confederacy by Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—believing in the words of Jef- 
ferson. that “we must now place the manufacturer by the side of 
the agriculturalist.” 

Resolved, Vhat we have no doubt that the construction of the 
constitution given by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Adams, as 
to appropriations for internal improvements, was a sound and 
proper construction. 

Resolved, ‘That, concurring in the eulogium pronounced by Mr. 
Van Buren, in the capitol at Albany, N. Y. via:—*The lite of 
Henry Clay has been one of renown; for his early, unremitted, 
and eloquent services under the banner of the constitution, he 
has the gratitude of republicans”—we add, we have the bighest 
confidence in his patriotism, ability, and sterling integrity. 

Resolved, That we concur in the proposal fur holding a nation- 
al convention to nominate a president of the United States; and 
we recommend to the several conventions in this state composing 
congressional districts, the selection of some suitable person to 
represent them in whatever place said convention may be called. 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 

We have already in page 91, given some account of this griat 
meeting. The following are the resolutions that were adopted: 

Resolved, That the policy and the conduct of Andrew Jackson 
as president of the United States, have more than realised the ap- 
prehensions of his opponents, and by their contrast with profes- 
sions voluntarily made, and with pledges solemnly given, must 
have disappointed all who supported his election from motives of 
patriotism, or who deemed him qualified by habit, temper, prin- 
ciple, knowledge or understanding, for the executive chair. 

Resolved, That this conduct and this policy have degraded the 
character of the general government, have jeoparded the exist- 
ence of our most valuable institutions, and have made it indis- 
pensable to the great interests of the country, that a statesman of 
sound principles and of undoubted patriotism, ardently devoted 
to the preservation of the union, and deeply imbued with the 
principles of the constitution, be selected as a candidate fer the 
presidency at the ensuing election. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the principles 
and the practice, the magnanimous spirit and the manly patriot- 
ism, the political experience and the distinguished public services 
of Henry Clay, entitle him, above all others, to the confidence 
of his feilow citizens, and qualify him to fill with dignity and 
with usefulness, the bigh station of chief magistrate of the union. 

Resolved, ‘That we will cordially unite with our fellow citizens 
throughout the country, who perceive the weakness, despise the 
hypocrisy or abhor the principles of the present ad ministration, 


in promoting the election of Henry Clay as president of the Unit 
ed States. 








Resolved, That we are friends of the American System, com- 
prehending as it does, the union of the states, the support of the 
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constitution, the protection of the industry of our fellow citizens 
inevery branch, the promotion of internal improvements, the 
preservation abroad of self-respect and national honor, and the 
maintenance at home of the great repubiican axiom, that the 
will of the majority, constitutionally expressed, is the law of the 
land, which ought not to be intercepted in its free exercise by 
the signification of executive wishes, nor nullified by executive 
vetos, but upon the most urgent motives; and we are the friends 
of Henry Clay, because he is a sincere, ardent, efficient and true 
friend of the American System, and has at all times sustained it 
in peace and in war, at home arid abroad, in public and in pri- 
vate, with unwavering constancy and resolution. 

Resolved, That we eeene comer in the opinions expressed 
with so much unanimity by both branches of the legislature of 
this commonwealth, upon the great leading interests of the Unit- 
ed States, as being essential to the prosperity, happiness and inde- 
pendence of the nation, and especially to the welfare of Penn- 
sylvania, and we heartily approve of the firm and manly stand 
taken by a great majority of the Pennsylvania delegation in con- 

aamess the projects of the administration at Washington, 

irected to the destruction of those interests, and we hope, that 

seeing as they must now see, that the power and influence con- 

ferred by the support of general Jackson, have been and continue 

to be employed to overthrow the settled policy of the state, they 

and the whole people of Pennsylvania, will also perceive that 
his further support would be irrational and suicidal. 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting approve of the proposed national 
convention of the friends of the constitution, and the institutions 
of our country, to be held in the city of Baltimore, on the second 
Monday in December next, and that the said convention be re- 
quested to nominate a suitable candidate for the office of vice 
— to be ner before the people in conjunction with 

enry Clay for the office of president of the United States. 

Resolved, ‘That the conduct of the president of the United 
States, in seeking among the confidential discussions in the 
cabinet of a former president, materials for a personal quarrel 
with the vice president, for the honest expression of opinions 
which the country had a right to claim from him, and thus 
exhibiting the offensive spectacle of discussions between the two 
highest officers of the government, displays in the opinion of 
this meeting, an unbecoming indulgence of selfish and vindictive 
feelings—an oppressive abuse of the influence of bis station, a 
departure from personal dignity and official decorum, and are 
an unconstitutional disregard of the rights and duties of others, 
which, whether originating in the workings of his own uncon- 
trolled passions, or instigated by artful and designing favorites, 
are equally to be deplore? and condemned. 

Resolved, Vhat the citizens of Pennsylvania be requested to 
meet in their respective congressional districts to nominate dele- 
gates to represent them jn the proposed national convention. 

Resolved, ‘That the following named citizens, be a committee 
to correspond with the friends of Henry Clay throughout the union 
with power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their body, or 
if they deem it necessary, to add to the number thereof. 

John Sergeant, Charles Penrose, 
Samuel Richards, Mark Richards, 
John S. Warner, John Jobnson, 
Lawrence Shuster, Adam Woelper, 
John Scholefield, Jacob Mayland, 
William Fitler, Joseph Mclivaine, 
Josiah Randall, Mathew Carey, 
David Paul Brown, Thomas C, Rockhill, 
Samuel Brashear, Edward Ingersoll, 
James Harper, Joseph Akin, 

J. P. Wetherill, Jacob B. Lancaster, 
Benjamin ‘Tevis, Edward Haydock, 
John B. Trevor, R. A. Parrish. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting be published in 
the newspapers of the city of Philadelphia. 

JOHN SERGEANT, president. 


Samuel Richards : : 
John S. Warner, ; } seh f - 
Lawrence Shuster, = 
Attest— 
John Schole field, 


William Fitler, secretarics. 
IN MISSOURI. 

At a meeting of the working men of St. Louis, the following 
among other resolutions, were adopted— 

Resolved, That the present isa crisis in the political relations 
of our country, which demands; that the whole laboring classes 
of the community upon whom rests the entire fabric of our go- 
vernment, should rouse themselves from their apathy; and, com- 
ing forward with all that manly independence which belongs to 
them, should assert and maintain these political rights, which 
through their own supineness, have been too often usurped by 
demagogues and political speculators; and always keepivug prin- 
= in View, regardless of individual names, should unite their 
efforts to banish from our national councils, those men who pre- 
fer British workshops to our own, and who, rather than submit 
their prejudices to be controlled by the majority, threaten us with 
@ resort to nullification, and a repeal of the umon. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, a tariff of duties on foreign 
importations, not only for the purposes of revenue, but for the 
protection of domestic ingenuity and industry, is both constitu- 
tional and judicious, and merits the first place in the councils of 
the nation, 

Resolved, That internal improvements, by opening and im- 
proving new channels of intercourse to commerce and intelli- 
gence, is not only the most profitable, but also tha most judicious 
disposition of the surplus revenue of the country: and, therefore, 





deserve the hearty support of all who wish well to our country’s 
institutions, 

Resolved, That we view with alarm and the most poignant 
regret, the silent and insidious, but no less determined efforts of 
some of our national representatives, in attempting to effect the 
destruction of the American System,as encroachments on the 
lon settled principles which have mainly contributed to thar 
high and enviable degree of prosperity which attends our coum 
try. 

Resolved, That a well-regulated judiciary is the most efficient 
safeguard of any people—that the supreme court of the United 
States stands pre-eminent among tbe institutions of our country 
for the beneficial influence it has exerted; and that any attempt 
by any of the constituted authorities, to lessen its influence, or 
curtail its effects, is a dangerous experiment, and merits the just 
reprehension of the American people. 

Resolved, That, in the exercise of the elective franchise, with- 
out respect to particular men, or party distinctions, we will give 
our undivided support to those men whose conduct, bitherto, and 
whose zeal and talents, assure us of the administration of the 
government, in future, upon what we deem its true principles, 

07 As connected with the meeting of the members of the le. 
gislature of Pennsylvania, the letter addressed by them to the 
president and his reply, as given above, there is a circumstance 
which has caused no small degree of excitement that we ought 
to preserve some account of. 

Soon after the meeting was held, the Harrisburg Intelligencer 
stated that one of the senators had received a letter, (the day 
before the meeting) from the private secretary of the president, 
and franked by the president, having relation to the nomination 
of gen. Jackson, for re-election. ‘The fact was equivocally, but 
yet very roughly, denied, and the editor of the “Intelligencer’’ 
persevered and sustained his assertion. But we shall not go 
through the history of the case, which resulted in the following 
exculpatory article: 

‘rom the United States’ Telegraph, of March 3. 
It having been charged that the proceedings of the members 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, and their letter to the president, 
originated in the suggestion of the president, through his private 
secretary, that gentleman has made us the following commupi- 
cation on the subject. 
Mr. Donelson to the editor of the Telegraph. 

Gen. Green: A letter which I addressed, on the 29th of Janu- 
ary last, to gen. Krepps, a member of the legislature of Penn. 
sylvania, having been alluded to in several public prints as writ- 
ten at the instance of the president, for the purpose of procuring 
his nomination by that body, | feel it to be due to the president, 
as well as to myself, to give the letter itself to the public, as the 
best corrective of so gross a misrepresentation of its true cha- 
racter and object. ‘This would have been done as soon as I 
heard of the notice which had been taken of the letter in ques- 
tion,in the Intelligencer of the 2lst printed at Harrisburg, but, 
having no copy, | was obliged to wait until I could obtain one 
from the gentleman who held the original. 

It wil) be seen that it is an answer to one from general Krepps, 
which I understood as dictated by a desire to know whether I 
would consider the president embarrassed by a written commu- 
nication from his friends in the Pennsylvania legislature, expres- 
sive of their approbation of the course of his administration, and 
of their wish to treat him asa candidate for re-election; and that, 
as gen. Jackson had been already placed by a preceding article 
in the Globe, and by the language of his friends generally here, 
within the principle of the inquiry; it is impossible that my re- 
sponse to it can afford the slightest ground for the assault to 
which he has been subjected on account of it. 

I will only add, that my answer to gen. Krepps was written 
without consultation with the president, or any one else; and, 
if it was franked by the president, that he did not know any thing 
of its contents. With these remarks, 1 request you to insert the 
letter, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

Mr. Donelson to Mr. Krepps.* 
January 29, 1831. 

Dear sir: Your letter of the 25th instant reac me yester- 
day. Ina statement in the Globe, published about a week since, 
you will perceive that the president stands on his old ground in 
relation to the question of his being again a candidate for the 
suffrages of the people. I cannot, therefore, see any impropri- 
ety in the steps which you intimate are about to be taken by a 
committee of the Pennsylvania legislature, for the purpose of 
obtaining a declaration of his sentiments. ‘The president would, 
no doubt, feel it a most grateful compliment to be thus assured 
that the course of his administration has not disappointed the 
wishes of Pennsylvania, to whose partiality and early support 
he is so much indebted. 

Believe me, with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 

ANDREW J. DONELSON. 

A true copy of the original in my hands, February 28, 1831. 

JAMES KREPPS. 

(The letter was franked by the president—and it was that pro- 
bably which induced gen. Krepps to shew it to npumerous persons. } 

The letter of Mr. Donelson is in reply to one from general 
Krepps—this letter has been loudly called for, as well as his 
rejoinder to Mr. D. but neither of them has been published. — 

Another letter from Mr. Donelson, which is stated to contain 
something like a “solicitation” that general Jackson might be 
re-elected, and also franked by the president, is decidedly stated 
to have been sent to a gentleman of Alleghany county, Mary- 
land—who lately conducted a press favorable to the clection 
of general Jackson, but who has retired from that plaee. This 
letter has not been published, but its existence is not denied. 














* Originally, written Kupps, from a misreading of his name. 


